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Honoring Marian Andersons Legacy 


During the 132nd Continental Congress last summer, | announced the 
National Society's $150,000 donation to the Marian Anderson Historical Society. 
This donation assisted with critical building repairs and gown restoration after 
water pipes burst in the building in 2020, causing extensive damage. Today, | 
am happy to share that one of the gowns restored with NSDAR’s support is on 
display at the DAR Museum. The beautiful cranberry-red sequined gown was 
made in Paris and worn by Mrs. Anderson during her concerts in the 1930s. 

in true DAR fashion, it sparkles! The Marian Anderson Historical Society has 
graciously lent the gown to the DAR Museum, and we are grateful for the 
opportunity to showcase it as part of our ongoing initiatives to celebrate 

Mrs. Anderson’s memory and her important role in the story of our National 
Society. The gown will be on display until February 15. 

Marian Anderson’ life story will always be intertwined with DAR—and we 
will always celebrate the role she had not only in our National Society's history 
but also in our nation’s history. | am honored to share that DAR recently 
established the Marian Anderson Fund, which will support initiatives honoring 
her memory, including the new Marian Anderson Legacy Scholarship for 
students pursuing undergraduate or graduate study in music. 


American Spirit ls an Award-Winning Publication 


In October, American Spirit magazine 
won five MarCom Awards, an 
international creative competition 
recognizing outstanding achievement in 
marketing and communication. A 
tremendous amount of effort and skill goes 
into every issue, and | am thrilled that the 
judges recognized the hard work of our 
magazine's team of writers, designers and 
editors. Lastly, thank you to our subscribers 
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America’s First World’s Fair 


The 1876 Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia | 
was a six-month celebration of the nation’s 100th 
Anniversary. DAR Founder Mary 
Smith Lockwood may have been in attendance, as she donated 
a blue scarab from the Egyptian commission at the Centennial 
Exposition to DAR. As we quickly approach America’s 250th 
Anniversary, take a look back at how, 100 years after the 
Revolutionary War, the nation celebrated independence and grappled with 
what it meant to be an American. Learn more on page 12. 
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January 5 Is National Bird Day “~~ 4 

4 There has been a dramatic decline in bird populations since the 
1970s, which impacts our ecosystems. Remember to mark your 
calendars for the Great Backyard Bird Count from February 16-19. Learn 
more about bird-friendly habitats on page 42. yy. 


Founding Spies 
Do you love a good spy novel? Did you 
know that George Washington used 
spies while commanding the Continental 
Army? A British intelligence officer once 
remarked that Washington did not outfight 
- the British—he just out-spied 
ae them. | found this story about 
Washington's extensive spy 
networks to be incredibly inter- 


esting! Turn to page 8 to read about 
the nation’s founding spies. 


Mare Island’s 
Historic Legacy 
Charlotte Parkhurst 
DAR Chapter, Folsom, 
California, won the 2022 
Spread the American Spirit 
subscription contest. As 
part of their prize, they 
chose the story topic of 
the Mare Island Naval 
Shipyard. As the first 
United States naval base 
on the West Coast, it 
played a pivotal role in 
naval history. It now stands 
at the cusp of a new chap- 
ter that blends its historic 
legacy with a vision for the 
future as a revitalized com- 
munity. See page 36 for the 
shipyard’s history. 


When the World Gathered at 
Memorial Continental Hall 


In 1921, DAR Headquarters was in the 
spotlight when major naval powers from 
nine nations convened in Memorial 
Continental Hall to discuss naval disar- 
mament and the growing potential for 
conflict in the Far East. After weeks of 
diplomacy and conversations, delegates 
completed three major treaties. Visit the 
DAR Buildings & Monuments section on 
page 24 for more. 


Peek Inside the 
Commander in Chief’s 
War Headquarters 


An immersive multimedia exhibit 

at the Museum of the American 

Revolution in 
Philadelphia gives 
visitors an up-close 
look at the oval tent 
that served as George 

Washington's portable 

sleeping quarters and office during 

his encampment at Valley Forge 

and other battle sites. Read more 

on page 32. 


Preserving the 
“Works of Man’ 


Mesa Verde National 
Park, established by 
Congress and President 
Theodore Roosevelt in J 
1906, protects a location of cultural | 
significance and interprets the 

history, archaeology and complexities | . 
of the Ancestral Pueblo people. Read | 

about Mesa Verde National Park on 
page 28. 


On the cover: 


Love this photo? See it in | 
October 2024 of our DAR Calendar. | 
Get yours when you donate at | 
www.dar.org/HouseBeautiful. 
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nown for her incisive prose, 


/ By Emily McMackin Dye / 

a tenacious daring and passion 

for fightinginjustice, Martha | , 

Gellhorn made a name for herselfas _g 
one of America’s first female war L 
correspondents, witnessing and 
covering the most pivotal conflicts of 
the 20th century and putting a human 
face on the atrocities of war. Though 
often remembered as the third wife of 
literary giant Ernest Hemingway, 
Gellhorn refused to be a “footnote to 
someone else’s life” She was a gifted 
writer, producing novels, short stories 
and memoirs based on her extensive 
travels and war coverage during her 
60-year career. She drew praise for her 
fiction and changed how wars were 
reported on with her unabashed 
honesty and compassion for people 
caught up in violent conflicts. 

“She didn't write about 
battles, and she didnt know about 


= 


military tactics, Caroline Moorehead, 
author of Gellhorn: A Twentieth-Century 
Life (Henry Holt and Co., 2003), told NPR. 
“What she was really interested in was 
describing what war does to civilians. 
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American soldiers storm the beach at Normandy, 
BGelhon talks to See y soldiers on te 
mys Ca issino 


An Unconventional Life 

Gellhorn was born on November 8, 1908, in St. Louis, 
Missouri, the only daughter of George, a physician, and Edna, 
a suffragist. She was exposed to activism early by her civic- 
minded parents. As a girl, she accompanied her mother to 
suffrage rallies, most notably the “Golden Lane” rally at the 1916 
Democratic National Convention in St. Louis. She attended 
Bryn Mawr College in Pennsylvania but left after her freshman 
year to pursue a journalism career in New York. 

Gellhorn found work writing for The New Republic and 
covering crime for the Albany Times Union but dreamed of 
becoming a foreign correspondent. At just 21, she moved to 
Paris and landed a job with the United Press. Fired after report- 
ing an incident of sexual harassment by a man connected with 
the agency, she stayed in Europe, writing for newspapers in 
Paris and St. Louis, covering fashion for Vogue, and working on 
her first novel, What Mad Pursuit, published in 1934. 

When Gellhorn learned about the rampant poverty back 
home caused by the Great Depression, she returned to see 
how she could help. She worked as an investigator for the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration (FERA), traveling 
to rural communities, interviewing families and working with 
photographer Dorothea Lange to document the devastating 
impact of the Depression on ordinary Americans. 

Her moving reports of those whose lives had been upended 
by the crisis caught the eye of First Lady Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Mrs. Roosevelt invited her to the White House to share stories 


of what she had seen. After Gellhorn was fired from FERA for 
urging exploited workers in rural Idaho to break windows at 
the FERA office to highlight their plight, the Roosevelts invited 
her to move into the White House, where she stayed for a few 
months assisting with the First Lady's correspondence and “My 
Day” column in Woman's Home Companion. Despite her grand 
trappings, she did not forget the destitution she had witnessed 
across America. Her Depression-era experiences inspired her 
next book, The Trouble I’ve Seen, a collection of four novellas 
published in 1936 that chronicled hardships of the poor. 


A Wife and a War Correspondent 

Gellhorn’s life took a fateful turn in December 1936 when 
she visited Key West, Florida, and walked into a bar frequented 
by Hemingway, who lived nearby with his second wife, Pauline 
Pfeiffer. Hemingway, nearly 11 years her senior and already 
a famous author with works like The Sun Also Rises and A 
Farewell to Arms to his name, was immediately drawn to the 
feisty writer and invited her to join him in Spain, where he 
was covering the Spanish Civil War. 

The two traveled to the front lines together, critiqued each 
other's work and fell into a torrid love affair. Gellhorn quickly 
found her footing as a war reporter, churning out vivid stories 
about bombings in Barcelona, soldiers in hospitals and life on 
the front lines for publications like Collier’s and The New Yorker. 

As the fascism being fought in Spain infiltrated Europe with 
the rise of Adolf Hitler, she was more than willing to risk her 
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life to cover it. She wrote about the invasions of Finland and 
Czechoslovakia—the latter of which inspired her 1940 novel, 
A Stricken Field, on the oppressive Nazi rule in Prague. 
Between assignments, Gellhorn made a home in Cuba with 
Hemingway. The two married in 1940, shortly after his divorce. 
Life was idyllic on their estate outside Havana, but Gellhorn 
grew restless. She jumped at the chance to cover the Second 
Sino-Japanese War (also known as the Second China-Japan 
War) for Collier's, convincing a reluctant Hemingway to travel 
with her and make it ahoneymoon. The trip was hardly roman- 
tic—she spent most of it braving 
unsanitary conditions on her way 
to the front, leaving her with a 
contagious fungal infection. 
The marriage eventually 
turned into a power struggle, 
with Hemingway wanting his 
wife at home and Gellhorn itch- 
ing to get back to the battlefield 
as World War Il escalated. While 
in Italy traveling with the 22nd 
Infantry and writing about war 
orphans, she received a telegram from Hemingway asking, “Are 
you a war correspondent or a wife in my bed?” Briefly return- 
ing to Cuba, she busied herself working on her next novel, but 
her longing to return to the European theater sparked explo- 
sive fights between the two. The breaking point came when 
Hemingway tried to sabotage her plans to cover the Allied inva- 
sion at Normandy by stealing her press credentials from Collier's 
and blocking her from leaving Cuba. Undeterred, she made her 
way to England on a munitions ship packed with dynamite. 
Unlike Hemingway, who secured a spot on an attack trans- 
port, Gellhorn lacked official clearance to cover the D-Day 
invasion—but she refused to let that stop her. Early the morn- 
ing of June 6, 1944, she sneaked onto a hospital ship, telling the 
military police she was there to interview the nurses on board, 
and locked herself in a bathroom while the vessel crossed 
the English Channel. When the ship arrived at Omaha Beach, 
she posed as a stretcher bearer, wading into the icy waters 
and helping medics transport the wounded back to the ship. 
The first and only female journalist on the scene, Gellhorn 
recorded her observations of the assault as well as conversa- 
tions she overheard between soldiers while caring for them. 
Arrested upon her return to England for her rogue reporting, 
she was sent to a training camp for nurses with the promise 
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that she could return to Normandy with them. Instead, she 
hitched a ride with a British pilot bound for Italy and went 
on to cover more battles. 

“| followed the war wherever | could reach it,’ Gellhorn 
wrote in her 1959 memoir, The Face of War. “I had been sent 
to Europe to do my job, which was not to report the rear areas 
or the woman's angle.” 

Gellhorn wrote about many personal aspects of the war, 
from the experiences of pilots pulled from fiery crashes to how 
teenagers were coping with the upheaval, but the most dif- 
ficult story for her to cover was 
the liberation of the Dachau 
concentration camp in April 
1945. The horrors and inhu- 
manity she discovered deeply 
disturbed her, infusing her with 
a cynicism she was never able 


' 4 to relinquish. 

elifornan é ; ; 

¥ LA Ga, 1941 The sense of the insanity and 
{ wickedness of this war grew in 


me until, for purposes of men- 
tal hygiene, | gave up trying to 
think or judge, and turned myself into a walking tape recorder 
with eyes,” she wrote in The Face of War. 


A Prolific Career 

After the war, Gellhorn covered the prosecution of 
Nazi war criminals at the Nuremberg trials and divorced 
Hemingway, who had already taken up with correspondent 
Mary Welsh, who became his fourth wife. She adopted a 
boy, whom she named Sandy, from an Italian orphanage and 
continued to travel, write and cover conflicts around the 
world, including the Vietnam War, the Arab-Israeli wars and 
civil wars in Central America. Gellhorn finally retired from 
war reporting at age 81 after covering the U.S. invasion of 
Panama. At age 89, blind and suffering from ovarian cancer, 
she swallowed a cyanide pill, ending her life in her London 
flat on February 15, 1998. 

“War was always worse than | knew how to say—always,” 
Gellhorn once wrote. Yet she left behind enduring stories 
that were hard to ignore and impossible to forget. A lifelong 
pacifist, she hoped her coverage of the brutality of war would 
ultimately help pave the way for a more peaceful future, writ- 
ing, “There has to be a better way to run the world and we 
had better see that we get it.” @& 
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Unbridled Style for Your Free Spirit 


Whether they’re galloping through open pastures or following your 
lead at a slow gait, horses are like beautiful poetry come to life. 
Beautifully hand-crafted with gleaming platinum plating and 18K gold 
plating, this heart-shaped pendant features an intricately sculpted 
horse with a flowing mane andillifelike details. A pavé of clear crystals 
at the top and bottom—a total of 8 crystals—add a shimmering 
touch. The bail showcases a gleaming twisted rope design, evoking 
thoughts of taking the reins of a beloved horse. This pendant 
suspends perfectly from a matching 18" chain, making it a perfect 
gift for any equine enthusiast. 
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The Bradford Exchange 
P.O. Box 806, Morton Grove, IL 60053-0806 


YES. Please reserve the “Gentle Spirit" Horse Pendant as described 
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A REMARKABLE VALUE... NOP AVAILABLE IN STORES 
With its exquisite craftsmanship, delicately sculpted design, and 
dazzling crystals, the “Gentle Spirit” Horse Pendant is an outstanding 
value at just $79.99* payable in 3 easy installments of $26.66. Each 
pendant arrives in a deluxe velvet jewelry pouch that’s perfect for 
gift-giving or safekeeping, along with a Certificate of Authenticity. To 
reserve this breathtaking pendant for yourself or for someone in your 


life, send no money now; just mail the Priority Reservation. Don’t miss 
out; order today! 
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hile commanding the Continental 

Army, George Washington developed 

extensive spy networks that served as 
a force multiplier against his more powerful foe. 
In fact, after the war, a British intelligence officer 
remarked, “Washington did not really outfight 
the British. He simply out-spied us.’ 


Less well-known are the accomplishments of two other 
Founders in critical areas of espionage. Future Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court John Jay headed counterintelligence 
operations, while Benjamin Franklin engaged in a variety of 
covert actions, states “The Founding Fathers of American 
Intelligence” by P.K. Rose on the CIA‘s website. 

Washington learned the value of intelligence gathering in 
the French and Indian War. After the Continental Congress 
named him the Continental Army's Commander in Chief 
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i The secret code used J 


by Culper Spy Ring 


Agent 711’ 
simply out-spied | 


the British 
. / By Bill Hudgins / 


on June 19, 1775, he moved quickly to build an intelligence 
apparatus. 

One of his first efforts was forming “Knowlton’s Rangers” in 
1776. Commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Knowlton, 
the elite unit’s 130 men and 20 officers conducted reconnais- 
sance missions and raids against the British in the New York 
City area. 

After the Patriot defeat in the Battle of Brooklyn in late 
August 1776, Washington asked Knowlton to send some of his 
men to gather information on British preparations to invade 
Manhattan, New York. Captain Nathan Hale, a 21-year-old 
former schoolteacher, eagerly volunteered to go. 

Hale donned civilian clothes and posed as an unemployed 
teacher looking for work. To cover his trail, he traveled from 
Manhattan to Norwalk, Connecticut, and took a boat from 
there to Huntington Bay on Long Island. 

Little is known about his subsequent actions. According toa 
contemporaneous history of the war written by New England 
shopkeeper Consider Tiffany, Hale was apprehended by British 
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Major Robert Rogers. Rogers was an American frontier soldier 
who served in the British Army in the French and Indian War 
and commanded the Loyalist Queen’s American Rangers. 

Rogers encountered Hale, at an unstated time and place, 
and became suspicious, Tiffany wrote. Rogers pretended to 
have Patriot sympathies, and the unwary Hale likely revealed 
too much. 

The British arrested him, found incriminating papers on him 
and hanged him without trial on September 22, 1776. Tradition 
holds that Hale declared, “I only regret that | have but one life 
to give for my country” before his execution. (Most historians, 
however, are skeptical that he actually spoke those words.) 

Knowlton’s Rangers disbanded after he was killed at the 
September 16, 1776, Battle of Harlem Heights. The unit is 
regarded as the forerunner of today’s Army Rangers, and the 
“1776” in the seal of the Army’s intelligence service honors them. 

In addition to army reconnaissance missions, Washington 
needed continuous intelligence from inside British-held 
territory. In November 1778, he selected Major Benjamin 
Tallmadge to act as director of military intelligence and 
organize and run spy networks in British-held New York City 
and Long Island. Tallmadge recruited several acquaintances 
into what became the Culper Spy Ring, named for Culpeper, 
Virginia, where Washington once worked as a surveyor. 


The hanging of 
Captain Nathan Hale 9 


The Culper Ring quickly developed into Washington's most 
effective spy operation. This band of civilians and military 
members helped thwart a British ambush on 6,000 French 
troops bound for Rhode Island and foiled a counterfeiting 
operation intended to weaken Continental currency. 

In 1781, they acquired a copy of British naval codes that 
aided the French victory in the Battle of the Chesapeake, 


Pauses 325) t. 


which enabled the American victory at Yorktown, Virginia. 
The ring also developed intelligence that led to the arrest of 
British spymaster Major John André and the unmasking of 
Benedict Arnold's treachery. 

Always fearful of discovery, the Culper agents used secret 
codes and ciphers to communicate. Tallmadge devised the 
Culper Code Book, which used 763 numbers to stand for 
people, places, armaments and other vital information. For 
example, “711” meant “Washington.” 

They wrote messages in invisible inks created by James 
Jay, brother of John Jay, and devised a complicated commu- 
nications system of couriers and dead drops—innocuous, 
prearranged spots where they could hide or retrieve messages. 

The spies gathered information in numerous ways, including 
direct observation, eavesdropping, village gossip and sources 
whom they cultivated. One source was Hercules Mulligan, a 
Manhattan tailor popular among British officers who often 
chatted about military matters while he measured them. 

Assisted by his slave Cato, Mulligan started passing infor- 
mation in 1776, before the ring’s creation. Working with 
the Culper Ring, they helped thwart a 1781 plan to capture 
Washington while he traveled to meet with the French army. 

Members of the Culper Ring remained anonymous for 
years. Washington himself did not know all their identities. 
The ring’s existence remained largely unknown until papers 

confirming it were discovered in 1929. The identity of a 
female agent, known only by her Culper code number, 
“355,” remains unknown. 


Counterintelligence Thwarts Crown Efforts 

Counterintelligence involves thwarting an 

opponent's espionage efforts while protecting 
your own. An estimated one-third of Colonists 
remained loyal to Britain, and some actively 
opposed the Patriots by spying, forming para- 
military groups or conducting sabotage. 

John Jay directed Patriot counterintelligence 
efforts with considerable success. In 1776, he 
headed a New York legislative committee that 
foiled a Loyalist plot to damage Patriot resources 
in New York City ahead of the British invasion. The plotters 
also hoped to capture or kill Washington and had suborned 
members of his personal guard for that purpose. (Read more 
about the plot to kill Washington in the January/February 
2022 issue of American Spirit.) 

Jay later chaired the New York State Committee and 
Commission for Detecting and Defeating Conspiracies. It 
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arrested and tried hundreds of suspected Loyalists, often 
businessmen and others with Crown connections. 

Jay had at least 10 agents. One of them, shoemaker Enoch 
Crosby, infiltrated Loyalist groups, tipped Jay off to their plans 
and “escaped” when Patriots arrested them. During one opera- 
tion, the Patriots were unaware of his identity and arrested 
him, too. Jay arranged for Crosby to “escape” once again. 

Years later, during the struggle to ratify the U.S. 
Constitution, Jay argued in Federalist Paper No. 64 that the 
document correctly empowered the executive branch to 
conduct intelligence activities in secret. Sources would be 
more likely to provide information if they were sure only 
one or two people would know their identities, he wrote. 


Franklin Goes Undercover 
As might be expected, the polymath Franklin engaged 
in covert actions on several fronts. While serving as a 


.*,°+.-| diplomat to France, for example, he secretly cultivated 
tee influential officials and citizens to support bringing France 
~ into the war. 
j 


After the Patriot victory at Saratoga, the French govern- 
-'\. | ment still wavered on an alliance. Franklin deftly played off 
“| British peace overtures against French hopes the war would 
-.. 1 weaken its traditional enemy. This led to France's decision to 

ally itself with America. Franklin also planted disinformation— 
; once even publishing a fake newspaper—to sow dissension 
; in England and within the British army. 

Franklin secretly convinced the French to allow privateers 
to use their ports and sell their prizes in France. “Franklin's 
Navy,’ as it was called, brought in much-needed cash, dis- 
= rupted British shipping and increased the price of goods in 
England, making the war a pocketbook issue. 


: 9 Spies Everywhere 
ce Washington also ran spy networks outside New York. In 
Philadelphia, which the British held from September 1777 to 
7 | June 1778, one of his informants was Quaker seamstress Lydia 
- "| Darragh. The British commandeered her home for meetings, 
243 but allowed her and her family to continue living there. 


ata Unknown to the British, there was a closet next to the 
meeting room where Darragh could hide and eavesdrop. On 
December 2, 1777, she overheard them planning to attack 
i" ...,| Washington’s forces outside the city on December 4. She con- 
: <*_, | spired to get word to Washington in time to prepare for the 
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Quaker seamstress Lydia Darragh delivers news of British 
plans to attack Washington's army outside Philadelphia. 


assault. (Read more about Darragh in the July/August 2021 
issue of American Spirit.) 

In Virginia, an enslaved man named James Armistead was 
allowed to enlist with the Marquis de Lafayette’s units. He 
posed as a runaway slave to infiltrate British General Lord 
Cornwallis’ camp. Armistead became a double agent, relaying 
information to Lafayette and misinformation to the British. 

Armistead’s knowledge of British plans helped the Patriots 
delay reinforcements bound for Yorktown, among other 
accomplishments. He remained enslaved after the war until 
Lafayette petitioned Congress, which freed him in 1787. 

Though largely unknown to Americans then and now, 
Washington's skill as “spymaster in chief” proved invaluable 
to the military effort. Intelligence remains indispensable to 
national security. 

As Washington once observed, “There is nothing more nec 
essary than good intelligence to frustrate a designing enemy, 
and nothing requires greater pains to obtain.’ @ 
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Explore the people and places of America’s war for 
independence thanks to an exciting collaboration between 


Battlefield Trust. Coupling DAR’s incredible archive of. __ 
documents and artifacts with the Trust's industry-leading Ps 
a digital content, this interactive online exhibit shares * 
the experiences of ordinary people who witnessed 

the dawn of a new nation. Learn about the Revolution | 
through a unique fusion of biography and geography 
that we call the American Revolution Experience. 
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PRESERVE. EDUCATE. INSPIRE. Daughters of the American Revolution 


The Daughters of the American Revolution and the American Battlefield Trust are working together to preserve the memory of the men 


and women who participated in the Revolutionary War, along with the historic sites and battlefields associated with the momentous 
struggle that forged a new nation and changed the world. 


BATTLEFIELDS.ORG | DAR.ORG 


Americas first world’s fair. served as botha 
celebration and a demonstration of how far 


~ 


What do you get when you 
cross a 100th-anniversary 
celebration with a world’s fair? 
America’s epic answer was the 
1876 Centennial Exposition. This 
six-month extravaganza brought 
10 million visitors to Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, where, a century 
earlier, the Declaration of 
Independence had codified a 
dream worth fighting for. 
While celebrating indepen- 
dence, the event also aimed to 
hasten the nation’s ongoing heal- 
~ ing from the Civil War, which had 
ended just 11 years earlier. And it sought to 
position the United States as an emerging 
industrial power and a star player on the global 
stage. By most accounts, America’s first attempt 
at hosting a bona fide world’s fair proved a 
resounding success. 

The International Exhibition of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Products of the Soil and 
= Mine—the official title—took place May 10- 
November 10 in Philadelphia's Fairmount Park. 


The hand and torch of 
the Statue of Liberty were 
exhibited at the 1876 
Centennial Exposition 
See the full image at 

i. Granger.com. 
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the young nation had come. /8y Jef walter / 


100 Years After 
the Declaration 

Since becoming a 
nation, the United States 
had made great strides— 
and experienced agonizing 
growing pains. It had cre- 
ated a Constitution and added 15 
amendments guaranteeing a growing inven- 
tory of rights. It had expanded its empire (the 
38th state, Colorado, came aboard on August 
1, 1876, about halfway through the fair). It had 
fought the War of 1812, various Indian Wars 
and the Mexican War. It had survived a devas- 
tating civil war and the assassination of its 16th 
president. It had also abolished slavery. 

The wounds from these most recent events 
were still fresh. Planning for an event to bring 
the country and the world together had begun 
a decade earlier. 

The Franklin Institute joined the Pennsylvania 
legislature in lobbying Congress to pursue the 
idea, which ultimately received a hefty chunk 
of funding from the sale of stocks. Women also 
enthusiastically joined the fundraising effort. 


Sample 
exhibition 
tickets 


THE GRANGER COLLECTION; THE LIBRARY COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


EOS 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Lead exposition architect Herman J. 
Schwarzmann, a German immigrant, 
populated the grounds with buildings 
reflecting historical styles from around 
the world. Most of the 200-plus structures 
were temporary. The primary ones were 
the Main Exhibition Building, or Main 
Hall; Agricultural Hall; Machinery Hall; 
Memorial Hall, which housed a global 
art gallery; and the Women’s Pavilion. Of 
these, only Memorial Hall remains. 

The Party Begins: A World of Firsts 

On May 10, bells across the city heralded the start of the 
exposition. Opening day drew more than 180,000 people. 
Paying visitors doled out 50 cents to enter the fairgrounds, 
where they could view exhibits from 37 participating countries. 

President Ulysses S. Grant and First Lady Julia Boggs Grant 
were guests of honor. So were Emperor Pedro II of Brazil and 
his wife, Empress Teresa, who became the first rul- 
ing monarchs to visit America. To conclude the 
opening ceremony, President Grant and Pedro Il 
turned on the Corliss Centennial Engine, a mam- 

moth contraption that employed steam, pistons 
and walking beams to power most of the machines 
throughout the exposition. 

All across the exhibition grounds, the United States dis- 
played innovations designed to show it was transcending 
its agricultural roots. Alexander Graham Bell, for example, 
exhibited his brand-new telephone. 

Ten years before the Statue of Liberty would grace New 

York City’s harbor, its hand and torch were presented to the 

public. For an additional 50 cents, fairgoers could climb the 

ladder to the balcony, with the fee helping to fund the statue 
pedestal. (For more on the Statue of Liberty, see the March/ 

April 2023 issue of American Spirit.) 


Women Stake Their Claim 

American women, essential to the event planning and 
fundraising, pushed for increased visibility. Elizabeth Duane 
Gillespie, a great-granddaughter of Benjamin Franklin, led the 
Women's Centennial Executive Commission, which raised 
funds through a subscription campaign. She and others 
insisted that the exhibition showcase advances by and for 
women. 

The Women’s Pavilion was almost entirely planned and 
executed by women. Labor-saving devices on display included 
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The fair introduced American 
palates to new tastes, including 
the banana, ketchup (Heinz) and 
root beer (Hires). 


Nascent technologies on display 
included the typewriter, the 
sewing machine and a steam- 
powered monorail that shuttled 
visitors between two of the halls. 


a dishwasher, a stove, a self-heating iron 
and more. 

For America in 1876, equal rights werea 
work in progress. The 15th Amendment, 
ratified six years earlier in 1870, prohib- 
ited the denial of the right to vote based 
on race, color or previous servitude. The 
13th Amendment (1865) had abolished 
slavery, and the 14th (1868) had guar- 
anteed citizenship to Black Americans. 
Voting rights for women would not come 
until 1920. 

At the expo, roles for African-American 
citizens were limited to menial jobs. Famed abolitionist 
Frederick Douglass was among the guests of honor for the 
opening ceremonies, but disbelieving police denied him access 
to the main platform until a U.S. senator intervened. 

Meanwhile, the nation’s demographic makeup continued 
to evolve. While the largest immigrant groups were still from 
northern and western Europe, including England, Ireland, 
Germany and Scandinavia, increasing numbers were coming 
from Greece, Italy, Poland, and other southern and eastern 
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European countries. To a far lesser extent, the U.S. was also 
seeing newcomers from Asia and Latin America. 

Amid these developments, America’s first world’s fair proved 
eye-opening to many. With the grand event fresh in his mind, 
James D. McCabe wrote in his book The Illustrated History 
of the Centennial Exhibition (National Publishing Company), 
originally published in 1876: “In the eyes of the nations of the 
world, we have attained a rank never accorded to us before, 
and this will prove of great material as well as moral benefit. 
The good opinion of neighbors is as valuable to a country as 
to an individual.” © 
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nna Mary Robertson Moses, widely known as 
Grandma Moses, was an American folk artist cel- 
ebrated for her distinctive style of painting rural 
scenes. She began painting in her late 70s, draw- 
ing inspiration from her life on the farm. 

Mrs. Moses achieved international fame for her paintings 
depicting idyllic rural life and landscapes. Both she and her 
artwork were quintessentially American: Her family’s roots 
could be traced to the Mayflower, and at the age of 91, Mrs. 
Moses became a member of DAR, joining Odawa-Cambridge 
DAR Chapter, Cambridge, New York. 

Mrs. Moses’ works hang in many of the world’s preeminent 
art museums and have sold for millions of dollars at auction. 
Her art continues to evoke a timeless appreciation for the 
simplicity of rural life and an abstract artistic sensibility. 


Ss __ Summer Party (oil on masonite) 
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A Life Worth Painting 

Mrs. Moses was born toa farm 
family in Greenwich, New York, 
in 1860. Asa child, she enjoyed painting, but it was considered 
a frivolous pursuit for a farm girl. Ata young age, she started 
working as a hired girl, helping neighbors and relatives with 
cleaning, cooking and sewing. 

At the age of 27, she met and married Thomas Moses, a 
farmhand. The couple moved to Virginia's Shenandoah Valley 
and worked as tenant farmers for almost two decades. Mrs. 
Moses gave birth to 10 children, only five of whom lived past 
infancy. She raised them on the Virginia farm and helped 
support the family by making and selling homemade foods. 

In 1905, the Moses family returned to New York and bought 
a dairy farm in Eagle Bridge. They named their farm Mount 
Nebo and lived there together until 
Thomas died in 1927. 

After her husband's death, Mrs. 
Moses continued to tend the farm, 
but it became challenging. She began 
stitching embroidered pictures of 
farm life and scenes she remem- 
bered from her childhood, giving 
the embroidered pictures away to 
friends and family. By the mid-1930s, 
worsening arthritis made it difficult 
for her to continue stitching—and 
a family member recommended 
painting instead. 


Mrs. Moses c. 1950 


Building a Career 

At the age of 76, Mrs. Moses 
began painting nostalgic scenes of 
American farm life. She sold her 
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paintings at county fairs alongside her canned 
fruits and preserves. Without access to high- 
quality art materials, she used whatever was 
available—such as house paint, leftover canvas 
or fireboard, and matchsticks and straight pins to 
paint small details like eyes and mouths. 

In 1938, Louis Caldor, a New York City art collec- 
tor, saw some of Mrs. Moses’ paintings on display 
in a drugstore window in Hoosick Falls, New York. 
Caldor was impressed and purchased all the paint- 
ings she had completed and began working to find 
her representation in New York. 

Later that year, three of Mrs. Moses’ paintings 
were included in an exhibit at the Museum of 
Modern Art. In October 1940, just after her 80th 
birthday, she had her first solo exhibition, “What 
a Farm Wife Painted,” at Otto Kallir’s Galerie St. 
Etienne in New York. After a successful solo show, 
Kallir organized her national and international 
exhibitions. 

In a 1940 review of her work, an art critic noted that Mrs. 
Moses’ friends and neighbors called her “Grandma Moses,’ 
and the name stuck. She had nine grandchildren and more 
than 30 great-grandchildren. 

As appreciation for Mrs. Moses’ artwork spread, Hallmark 
purchased the rights to reproduce her paintings on greet- 
ing cards. In 1947, Hallmark sold 16 million Christmas cards 
featuring Grandma Moses reproductions. 

Americans were enamored with Mrs. Moses’ artwork. In 
addition to greeting cards, they purchased fabric, dinner 
plates and other items printed 
with images of her paintings. 
She was featured on the cover of 
Time magazine in 1953 and was 
interviewed on live television by 
Edward R. Murrow in 1955. In 
1960, Life magazine featured her 
in a cover story to celebrate her 
100th birthday. 


_ Grandma Moses . 


Artistic Endurance 

The art world embraced 
Grandma Moses because of 
her talent and her timing. The 
same year Caldor discovered her 
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This 1969 postage stamp 
honoring Grandma 
Moses reproduces part of 
her painting “July Fourth.” 


The Old Checkered House in 1860 (1942) 
(oil on pressed wood) 


paintings in a New York drugstore, Alfred Barr, the founding 
director of the Museum of Modern Art, declared “self-taught 
art” as one of the three unique movements of modern art. 
Self-taught artists like Mrs. Moses, also known as folk artists, 
were lauded for their authenticity and intuitive artistic skills. 

By the time the elite art world moved beyond its avant- 
garde enthusiasm for primitive, self-taught artists, Mrs. Moses 
had already won mainstream popularity. Her paintings cap- 
ture a sense of life in rural America. She painted by intuition 
rather than formal education in the arts, but she had a 
sophisticated sense of color and texture. Landscapes become 
a tapestry of color and designs, with houses and barns adopt- 
ing abstract, cubic shapes. Her themes of the cycles of rural 
life—harvesting, maple sugaring, quilt making, catching the 
Thanksgiving turkey and celebrating Christmas—provide a 
sense of nostalgia. 

Grandma Moses artistic talent percolated for many years, 
fed by a life of pastoral scenery, hard work and authentic 
American experiences. Although well-acquainted with the 
challenges of farm life, Mrs. Moses decided to center her art 
on the joyful memories of her childhood—fields, storms, barn 
dances and holidays. “I had always wanted to paint,” she said 
in 1943. “I just didn’t have time until | was 76.” 

Mrs. Moses died in 1961 at the age of 101, after painting 
more than 1,500 compositions. @} 
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> In Search of Spanish Patriots 


Specialty Research Committee is a cross-continental effort to 
recognize Spain’s ‘decisive role’ in the American Revolution. 


—  ByMeganHamby -—— 


While most people are familiar 
with the well-documented roles of 
American, French and British figures 
during the American Revolution, one 
group often remains in the shadows: 
the Spanish Patriots who rendered aid 
to the Continental Army. 

“Spain played a decisive role in the 
American Revolution,” said Molly 
Fernandez de Mesa, a National Vice 
Chair of the Specialty Research 
Committee (SRC). “Spain sent the 
Colonies financial aid and supplies such 
as uniforms, muskets and gunpowder. 
However, Spain's role was discreet, as 
it did not officially declare war against 
England until later in the conflict. This 
means many people do not realize 
how instrumental Spain was in the 
American Revolution.” 

Mrs. Fernandez de Mesa leads the 
SRC’s Spanish research platform, 
which serves as a resource for mem- 
bers and prospective members with 
Spanish ancestry. President General 
Pamela Edwards Rouse Wright's 
Administration created the SRC to 
recognize significant but less well- 
known Patriots. 

“The SRC was formed to create more 
avenues for membership as interest in 
the organization from a more diverse 
population grows,’ said Mary Anthony 
Startz, National Chair of the SRC and 
Mrs. Fernandez de Mesa’s sister. 

The sisters are passionate about 
not only bringing more attention to 
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Spain’s contributions to America’s 
fight for independence but also help- 
ing prospective members with Spanish 
heritage uncover their connections to 
the American Revolution. 


Expanding Areas of Accepted Service 

DAR has accepted the service of 
Spanish Patriots for membership for 
almost 100 years. At first, approved ser- 
vice was for troops who served under 
famed General Bernardo de Galvez 
and those who supported the Galvez 
Expedition. Accepted service was then 
expanded to include the Canary Islands 
recruits to Louisiana, cattle ranchers 
in Texas and presidio soldiers who 
donated to the American cause, Ms. 
Startz said. 

To open more avenues of service, the 
SRC continues to research Spanish and 
American history. In 2022, the SRC sub- 
mitted a paper to the DAR Executive 
Committee to add service for Spanish 
troops who stayed on the island of 
Cuba but offered support to the 
American cause. In March 2023, DAR 
announced that women who can prove 
lineal descent from an ancestor who 
served with the Spanish military on 
the island of Cuba between December 
1776 and November 1783 are now eli- 
gible for membership. 

Mrs. Fernandez de Mesa has also 
assembled a talented team of volun- 
teers with expertise in Spanish history, 
especially as relating to Puerto Rico, 
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Sisters Molly Fernandez de Mesa and Mary 
Anthony Startz stand at the entrance of the 

Archives in Seville, Spain, opening 
doors for Spanish Patriots. 


Cuba, Texas, Florida and California. 
Daughters are searching for “dona- 
tivo” lists—that is, lists of individuals 
who made voluntary monetary con- 
tributions to the American cause—in 
other countries, Mrs. Fernandez de 
Mesa said. 

Most recently, the DAR Executive 
Committee approved the addition of 
patriotic service for Spanish soldiers 
in two presidios in Texas and four pre- 
sidios and one mission in California. 
Research shows that the royal decree 
funds requested by the king of Spain to 
support the war are connected to these 
presidio soldiers. The Spanish research 
team has worked tirelessly to search for 
records and documentation. 

“We are always looking for documen- 
tation related to new and previously 
unrecognized Spanish Patriots’ contri- 
butions to the American Revolution,” 
Mrs. Fernandez de Mesa said. “We 
travel far and wide. I’ve been to Bogota, 
Columbia; Puerto Rico; and Mexico 
City, Mexico, searching for donativos. 
| would love to get to Havana, Cuba, 
one day to search, too.” @ 


ANTHONY STARTZ 
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To preserve the honor of a loved one or Patriot ancestor, to celebrate a life of service, to memorialize a personal connection 
with the past, to support excellence in education—these are some of the reasons donors each year contribute their time, 
financial resources, and talent to Daughters of the American Revolution. Planning your gift helps ensure that it will be put 
to the best possible use and that the gift fits your philanthropic goals. 


Planning DAR Philanthropy can also ensure you receive 
the benefits you need most: 


® Give cash and receive an income-tax deduction. DAR is pleased to offer new 
" Give appreciated securities and avoid capital-gain tax. free tools on the redesigned 
dargiftplans.org to help you start 
your planned giving journey. Call 
or visit for more information! 


® Give through a life-income plan and receive income for life. 
@ Give through your will and give more than you thought possible. 


& Give from your retirement plan, the most cost-effective way of all. 
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Paul: Wayland Bartlett’s 
Statue-of Lafayette at the 
Cours la Reine in Paris 


Reintroducing the Franco-American 


Memorial Committee 

The newest DAR committee is actually an old one, 
back to honor the rich history and deep-rooted ties 
between the United States and France. / By Megan Hamby / 


In October 2023, at the National 
Board of Management Meeting, 
President General Pamela Edwards 
Rouse Wright announced that her 
Administration was reactivating 
the once-defunct Franco-American 
Memorial Committee—a timely deci- 
sion with the 200th Anniversary of the 
Marquis de Lafayette’s Farewell Tour 
kicking off this year. 

The Franco-American Memorial 
Committee was initially founded in the 
late 1890s as an auxiliary to the Franco- 
American Commission and worked to 
erect amonument to Lafayette during 
the Paris Exposition in 1900. On July 4, 
1900, a statue of Lafayette, created by 
Paul Wayland Bartlett, was inaugurated. 
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Five million American schoolchil- 
dren participated in raising money 
for the statue, while NSDAR funded 
the pedestal. The committee’s work 
was expanded in 1910 to honor 
other French heroes who gave 
service to America during 
the American Revolution. 
However, the committee 
was deactivated in 1918— 
until now, that is. 

The newly reactivated 
committee's mission is mul- 
tifaceted with five main objectives, said 
Dr. Patricia Maclay, National Chair 
of the Franco-American Memorial 
Committee and past Regent of the 
Janet Montgomery DAR Chapter, 
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Patricia Maclay 


Rockville, Maryland. Those objectives 
are: 


=« Celebrating Lafayette’s Farewell 
Tour: The cornerstone of the Franco- 
American Memorial Committee's 
mission is the bicentennial celebra- 
tion of Lafayette’s Farewell Tour, 
which took place from 1824-1825. 
This tour was a poignant journey for 
Lafayette, who had fought along- 
side George Washington during the 
American Revolution and returned to 
the United States in 1824 at President 
James Monroe's invitation. 
Lafayette’s goal was twofold: to 
reunite with old friends and to 
observe the fruits of democracy in 
action, which he hoped to take back 
to France, then ruled by the conser- 
vative Bourbon King Charles X, Dr. 
Maclay said. Originally planned for 
three months, the tour extended to 
13 months, covering 6,000 miles and 
all then-existing 24 states. The tour 
provided Lafayette with insights into 
the capabilities of a democracy and 
became a pivotal moment in history. 
The Franco-American Memorial 
Committee will work alongside the 
American Friends of Lafayette 
(AFL), a national non-lineage- 
based historical society 
dedicated to the memory 
. of Lafayette and hosting 
3/ the commemoration of 
the Farewell Tour. Dr. Maclay 
serves on the AFL's govern- 
ing board and tour steering 
committee and will be instrumental in 
bridging the partnership between the 
two societies. 
“DAR influence has been remarkably 
helpful in planning events,” Dr. Maclay 
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said. “The AFL has volunteers in 24 
states and more than 55 committees 
working to plan the events—and DAR 
members have been part of it all.” 


2x Honoring French contributions to 
American Independence: The commit- 
tee aims to remember and honor the 
men and women of French descent who 
played a critical role in the American 
Revolution and dedicated their time, 
resources and, in some cases, lives to 
America’s fight for independence. Their 
contributions were instrumental to the 
success of the American Revolution, 
and the Franco-American Memorial 
Committee seeks to recognize and 
commemorate their sacrifices, Dr. 
Maclay said. 


2s Preserving French burial sites in 
the United States: One of the more 
special aspects of the committee's 
mission is the preservation of French 
burial sites in the United States, Dr. 
Maclay said. Through a partnership 
with Le Souvenir Francais, a French 
association that preserves French 
burial grounds and war memori- 
als worldwide, the committee has 
gained access to a list of these sites. 
The committee's goal is to encourage 
volunteers to help maintain and clean 
these sites, identify any French sol- 
diers’ or sailors’ burial sites that may 
not be on the list, and add them to Le 
Souvenir Frangais records. 


= Commemorating monuments 
and memorials: The committee also 
plans to commemorate monuments, 
historic sites and memorials that honor 
the deep-rooted ties between America 
and France. These sites are scattered 


across the United States, from the 
Lafayette Memorial in Lafayette Square, 
Washington, D.C., to the statue of St. 
Joan of Arc in Portland, Oregon, Dr. 
Maclay said. The committee intends 
to create a comprehensive list of these 
sites, which will be made available on 
the Daughters Online Community 
and DAR Members’ Website. It is also 
encouraging DAR chapters and state 
societies to participate by identifying 
sites that may not yet be on the list. 


2s Honoring American defenders 
of French democracy: The final point 
of focus for the Franco-American 
Memorial Committee is to remember 
and honor the men and women of 
the United States who served to pro- 
tect and preserve French democracy 
throughout history. This perspective 


highlights the reciprocal nature of the 
Franco-American relationship, with the 
two nations supporting each other in 
times of need. By recognizing American 
Veterans who served in various con- 
flicts involving France, the committee 
aims to celebrate the shared values 
and enduring alliance between the 
two nations. 

“I'm thrilled to spearhead this com- 
mittee,’ Dr. Maclay said. “When | was 
Maryland State Historian, | fell in love 
with the father-son relationship of 
George Washington and Lafayette. 
From there, my interest grew. From 
commemorating Lafayette’s Farewell 
Tour to honoring the sacrifices of our 
French allies and preserving historical 
sites, I’m excited to have the oppor- 
tunity to highlight Franco-American 
history.’ @ 
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OUTSTANDING JUNIORS 


60 Years of Celebrating Excellence: 


Announcing the 2023 National Outstanding Junior 


For the past 60 years, the National Outstanding Junior 
Member Contest has recognized Daughters ages 18-35, Junior 
Members, who regularly promote the National Society's 
three-tiered mission of historic preservation, education and 
patriotism. The contest was created in 1963 to encourage 
Junior Members to be more than nominal members—to be 
highly involved in local, state and national DAR opportunities. 

In 2023, 36 Daughters were recognized and honored for 
their outstanding service to DAR and their communities. 
A panel of three judges—two non-DAR judges and one 
Honorary President General—reviewed 36 applications 
from Junior Members at the state level. Each Administration 
makes small tweaks to the contest and judging criteria. For 
the 2023 contest, points were added for completing the New 
Members, Committee Leaders and New Horizons courses, 
as well as the Genealogy Education Program (GEP) courses. 


2023 National Outstanding Junior 
Ashley Lynne Smith Wasser, New Jersey 

Ashley Lynne Smith Wasser, a member of Ferro Monte 
DAR Chapter, Ledgewood, New Jersey, just concluded 
her 14th year of teaching. Mrs. Wasser has also earned 
her master’s in Education Curriculum and Instruction as 
a reading specialist. She is the current National Vice Chair 
of the Community Classroom Committee for Curriculum 
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Resources for PrekK—Sth Grade. She has spent 13 years as a 
Chapter Officer and previously held many State Chair and 
Vice Chair positions. She has paged at New Jersey State 
Conferences for 13 years and at Continental Congress for 18 
years. She is involved in Children of the American Revolution 


(C.A.R.) senior leadership, having served as Senior State 
President. 

In addition to numerous DAR and C.A.R. leadership posi- 
tions, Mrs. Wasser has served as a coach for multiple Girls 
on the Run clubs and volunteers for various programs at her 
school campuses. She has been a swim teacher and an avid 
athlete, having run 5Ks, 10Ks and half-marathons for charities. 
She is the daughter of James and Linda Smith, wife of Jared 
Wasser, and mother to Brandon. 


2023 National Outstanding Junior Runner-Up 
Kathleen “Kathy” Zeles Marsh, Georgia 

Kathleen “Kathy” Zeles Marsh is a member and past 
Regent of Roswell King DAR Chapter, Dunwoody, Georgia. 
She is the National Vice Chair of Junior Membership, as the 
Berry College representative. Mrs. Marsh is the State Literacy 
Promotion Committee Chair and Vice Chair of the Volunteer 
Information Specialists (VIS) Committee. She has paged at 
State Conferences for eight years and at Continental Congress 
for 14 years. She has also served as a Senior National Officer 
and Senior State Officer for C.A.R. 


In addition to volunteering with 
organizations such as the Steppin’ Out 
in Pink breast cancer walk, Soles4Souls 
and Feed My Starving Children, Mrs. 
Marsh is an active food collection vol- 
unteer for the Veterans Empowerment 
Organization. She has also served as a 
YMCA volunteer, a youth gymnastics 
coach and a church deacon. She is the 
daughter of Sandy and Rich Zeles, wife of 
Kelly Marsh, and mother to Aiden. & 


2023 Outstanding Junior 
Member Contest— 
State Winners 


* Malinda Lydia Williams, Alabama* 
%* Eden Elizabeth Tanzosh, Arizona 


* Kristiana Jeannine Twardowski Baxter, 
Arkansas 

* Nicole Christine Russo Bradshaw, 
California* 

%* Rebecca Lea Boudreaux-Clavel, 
Colorado 


* Sarah Jessica Barrila Fergione, 
Connecticut 


* Katie Margaret Hortenstine, 
District of Columbia 


* Sara Ann White, Florida 

* Kathleen Marie Zeles Marsh, Georgia* 
* Erika Maria deBroekert, Hawaii 

* Sara Jayne Knapp Houser, Idaho 

* Katie Ann Bockting, Indiana 

* Shannon Kae Woods, lowa 


* Haley Skyler Easton Popelka, Kansas* 

* Kathleen Virginia Bromelow Jansen, 
Maryland 

* Diana Rose Chiang, Massachusetts 

* Katherine Ruth Stevens Lehtonen, 
Michigan 

* Lauren Mary Loeffler, Minnesota 

* Latesa Diane Holder, Missouri 

* Rebecca Monaise Moralez, Nevada 

* Ivey Kerr, New Hampshire 

* Ashley Lynne Smith Wasser, New Jersey” 

* Kristi Grifith Thurston, New York 


* Elizabeth “Lizzy” Ann Trace Thier, 
North Carolina* 


* Stephanie Jean Helle, Ohio* 
* Lacey Hope Allen Lewis, Oklahoma 


* Megan Marie Lockwood Harberts, 
Oregon 

* Katlyn Suzanne Bitters, Pennsylvania 

* Madelyn Elise Paquette, Rhode Island 

* Erica Leigh Cauley Cooper, 
South Carolina 

* Emily Ann McDonald Dryden, 
Tennessee 

* Heather Ann McClelland Bryant, Texas 

* Erica Lovell, Utah 

* Kimberly Lynn Nesbitt, Virginia 

* Amy Kathleen Siems Brooks, 
Washington 


* Caroline Mariah McWilliams, 
Units Overseas 


“Indicates National Finalist 
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"Good citizens 
cannot be made 
suddenly. 
They must grow" 
-Harriett Lothrop 
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Larger Than Life: 

North Carolina Daughter 
Creates Monumental 
Works of Art jay tena anthony / 


Brenda Mauney Councill first exhibited her artwork at the 
age of 7. It was a watercolor painting of a bronze statue that 
she admired in Jacksonville, Florida’s Memorial Park. 

“It was a pretty difficult subject matter for that age,” said Ms. 
Councill, who grew up in Florida but now resides in Blowing 
Rock, North Carolina, where she is a member of Daniel Boone 
DAR Chapter. “But even from a young age, I've always wel- 
comed a challenge.” 

After that initial exhibition at a children’s museum five 
decades ago, her career as an artist took off. Her work has 
taken her all over the country and as far as India. 

She has worked in every medium imaginable, including ink 
and light gauge metal. 

“| learned that if you want to make a living in the arts, you 
have to be proficient in multiple mediums and be flexible in 
how you use them,” she said. “It’s great to be an artist who 
creates art for art's sake, but when it becomes a living, you 
really have to adapt to different market movements.” 

Ten years ago, those market movements moved Ms. Councill 
onto scaffolding as she created mammoth-sized murals in 
government and college buildings—sometimes lying on her 
back while 100 feet in the air. 

These days, she is more likely to be hired to create public 
art that both educates and inspires. 

In 2023, she won a national competition to design a 
Woman's Suffrage Monument. Her winning design of stone 
and bronze will soon be revealed by the state that commis- 
sioned it. 

The symbolism is not lost on her, as she reflects on the years 
of struggling to make it in an industry that has not always 
appreciated women artists. 

“It’s kind of unbelievable now, but when | was coming up 
as an artist, particularly in the 1980s in New York, which 
was the nexus of the art world, it was so much more dif- 
ficult to get exhibition space as a woman,’ she said. “I had 
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to be aggressive and competitive in order to make my way 
in the art world.” 

Her career truly did start at a young age. By 11, she was 
designing and supervising the installation of her first outdoor 
sculpture. She studied fine art and art history in Europe, where 
her love for large-scale murals and sculptures was nurtured. 
She then moved to New York, where she opened her own 
studio and gallery. She eventually moved to North Carolina 
in 2007 after receiving several commissions from organiza- 
tions based there. 

Ms. Councill’s public art may span continents and themes, 
but recurring topics are history and education. 

She is working on a trio of bronze figures of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, which will be installed permanently on the grounds 
of the Mandarin Museum in Mandarin, Florida, near where 
Ms. Councill grew up and where the famous abolitionist kept 
a winter home. 

In Boone, North Carolina, Ms. Councill recently completed 
a sculpture representing the courage, strength and determina- 
tion of the pioneers who settled the frontier. 

“History can be difficult to interpret if you're just reading 
about it ina book,” she said. “Too often, as we know in western 
North Carolina, our historical landmarks aren’t well marked. 
That's where art can play a role. Through art, we can mark 
these areas of significance and give people something tangible 
to visualize and reflect on.” 

When she is not creating art of her own, you might find her 
port (or starboard) side ona cruise ship helping others to create 
their masterpieces. This gig, leading watercolor workshops on 
cruises, has taken her down the Mississippi River, through the 
Great Lakes and along riverbanks in Europe. Her next adven- 
ture is a world cruise that begins in India, where she can regale 
passengers about the time she got married at the Taj Mahal as 
she leads them through a painting course. 6 


BRENDA MAUNEY COUNCILL 


MICHELLE FANSLER, AMANDA BEANE. KATHRYN WALKER WEST 
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In July 2022, President General Pamela Wright announced 
the creation of DAR America 250! Celebration Grants, 
designed to help every chapter and state society celebrate 
America’s 250th Anniversary. The grants, issued in $500 
amounts, are to be used toward projects and events that 
honor the men and women 
who achieved American 
independence and cel- 
ebrate the nation’s 250th 
Anniversary. Chapters ben- 
efit their communities by 
also encouraging the study 
of family history and gene- 
alogy, thus promoting DAR 
membership. The possibili- 
ties are endless! 

For example, two DAR 
chapters built floats in 2023 | 5 
for their community Fourth 
of July parades. The Lieutenant George Farragut DAR Chapter, 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, used its Celebration Grant award to help 
build a replica of the Eleanor, one of the three ships in the 
Boston Tea Party, for a float in the Coeur d'Alene Fourth of July 
Parade in July 2023. The cost of the materials was $1,200, which 
was raised through fundraisers and supplemented with the 
Celebration Grant. The float was well-received by the crowd 
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Celebration Grants Propel Daughters to 
Commemorate America’s 250th Anniversary 


of more than 10,000 parade spec- 
tators—and it was a creative way 
to promote DAR. Parade organiz- 
ers honored the chapter with the 
“Spirit of America” award. 

In Farmington, Maine, Colonial 
Daughters DAR Chapter also created a Boston Tea Party- 
inspired float for its community parade. Daughters used the 
Celebration Grant to commission a local craftsman to build 
a replica of the Beaver, one of the ships present at the Boston 
Tea Party in 1773. The boat measured 27 feet from bow to 
stern and was more than 13 feet tall. The NSDAR flag was 
positioned on both sides of the ship, and Daughters passed 
out patriotic bookmarks to onlookers along the parade 
route. The chapter won first prize for most patriotic float 
and overall judges’ choice—and earned a photo op with the 
state's governor. © 
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Celebration Grant! Nez 


Visit www.dar.org, and sign in as a member 


Apply for a DAR 
Click on “Committees” and then “America 250! 
Committee.” 

In the gray box on the right, in the fourth listing 
down, click on “Celebration Grants.” 
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Inside DAR Memorial 
Continental Hall, World 
Powers United for Naval 
Disarmament and Far 
East Diplomacy * * * 


sent delegates to the Washington 
Naval Conference. President Warren 
G. Harding gave the opening address 
on November 12, 1921, and the confer- 
ence ended on February 6, 1922. Great 
Britain, Japan, France and Italy came to 
discuss reducing naval capacity, while 
Belgium, China, the Netherlands and 
Portugal addressed trade and colonial 
issues in the Far East. 

The defeated Central Powers— 
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was designed by Edward Pearce Casey, 
who also designed the interior of the 
Library of Congress. 

The Hall originally included an 
auditorium where DAR’s annual 
Continental Congress was held. The 
National Society's famous Genealogical 


; Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkeyand Library now occupies that space, but 

| In the autumn of 1921, the weary Bulgaria—were notinvited,asthe 1919 on November 12, 1921, it welcomed an 

4 eyes of a war-ravaged world turned to _ Treaty of Versailles limited their mili- array of current and past world leaders, 
Memorial Continental Hall, where the _ taries. The nascent Soviet Union was__ diplomats and officials. 

; major naval powers gathered to discuss _ not invited because the Allied powers The audience included U.S. senators 

naval disarmament and the growing did not then recognize its government. and representatives, Supreme Court 

4 potential for conflict in the Far East. Memorial Continental Hall, con- justices, Cabinet members, First Lady 

At the invitation of U.S. Secretary structed in 1905 to serve as the Florence Harding, Second Lady Grace 

j of State Charles Evans Hughes, nine headquarters of the National Society Coolidge, and DAR President General 

| nations, including the United States, Daughters of the American Revolution, Anne Rogers Minor. Hundreds of 
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NSDAR ARCHIVES 


journalists also crammed into the 
space, including William Jennings 
Bryan and H.G. Wells, according to 
an October 2, 1977, New York Times 
article by historian Robert K. Massie. 

The January 1922 DAR Magazine 
reported that delegates admired 
the graceful, elegant Hall and were 
impressed that it was open to the 
public. The delegates remarked that, 
unlike many other conference venues 
they had experienced, this one allowed 
them to clearly see and hear everything 
that happened. Right from the begin- 
ning, there was plenty to see and hear. 

Secretary Hughes stunned the 
opening-day audience by forgoing 
the typical platitude-filled welcoming 
speech. Instead, he proposed detailed, 
drastic multilateral reductions in naval 
tonnage, especially battleships and 
heavy battle cruisers—the ultimate 
weapons of that era. This plan would 
include scrapping existing ships as well 
as those under construction and some 
still being designed, according to the 
1977 New York Times article. 

After weeks of delicate diplomacy 
mixed with hard bargaining, the 
delegates completed three major trea- 
ties—the Five-Power Naval Limitation 


. Treaty, the Four-Power Treaty and the 


Nine-Power Treaty—and several lesser 
ones. 

The Five-Power Treaty was signed by 
the United States, Great Britain, Japan, 
France and Italy on February 6, 1922. It 
reflected Hughes’ opening proposal to 
scrap some 1.9 million tons of warships 
and limit future construction. 

The treaty also assigned a tonnage 
ratio for the largest warships among 
the signers. The United States and 


Great Britain, who had interests in 
the Atlantic and Pacific, were allowed 
500,000 tons each; Japan was permitted 
300,000 tons; and France and Italy were 
limited to 175,000 tons each, according 
to the U.S. State Department's history 
of the conference. 

However, the treaty did not affect 
the construction of smaller but still 
potent vessels, such as cruisers and 
submarines. An arms race emerged 
over these classes, prompting further 
talks in 1927 and 1930. The treaties 
expired in 1936 after Japan began 
pushing for equal tonnage with the 
United States and Great Britain. 

While debating disarmament terms, 
four of the players also discussed how 
to deal with potential conflicts in the 
Far East, where each had colonial or 
territorial concerns. The Four-Power 
Treaty was signed by the United States, 
Great Britain, Japan and France on 
December 13, 1921. Designed to ease 
tensions in the Far East, it required 
the signatories to discuss issues before 
resorting to military force. They also 
agreed to respect one another's rights 
concerning the Pacific islands they 
claimed. 

The Four-Power Treaty abrogated 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902, 
which made Japan and Great Britain 
allies in protecting each other's inter- 
ests in the Pacific. In effect, this brought 
Britain and America closer together in 
the region to counterbalance Japan’s 
growing power. 

In the Nine-Power Treaty, the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, France, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Portugal and 
China pledged to respect China’s ter- 
ritorial integrity and allow all nations 
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equal business opportunities 

there. In turn, China agreed not to dis- 
criminate against any country seeking 
to do business in Manchuria. Although 
the pact required the nations to con- 
sult when problems arose, it lacked any 
means of enforcement. 

In his last speech before the con- 
ference ended, Hughes praised its 
accomplishments, saying, “We are 
taking perhaps the greatest forward 
step in history to establish the reign 
of peace.” The U.S. Senate overwhelm- 
ingly ratified the Five-Party Treaty on 
March 29, 1922, and for a few years, the 
world enjoyed a partial respite from a 
global arms race. 

That changed in the early 1930s with 
Hitler's rise to power and Japan's sei- 
zure of Manchuria, historian Massie 
explained. Germany began to rearm, 
while Japan exited the Five-Power pact 
and began building massive new ships. 
The United States and its European i 
allies also resumed ship construction. P 

In 1972, Memorial Continental Hall 
was designated a National Historic 
Landmark for its role in the conference. 
The Hall has had other historical uses, 
such as providing office space for the 
Red Cross in World War II. It also func 
tioned as a War Service Center open to 
service members six days a week. & 
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Ideas, Ideas, Ideas! 


Engage in Our Collective DAR Mission of 
Historic Preservation, Education and Patriotism 


Hearts United: 
Crafting Valentines for 
Local Veterans 


Gathering with fellow Daughters to craft Valentine's cards for local 
Veterans is a heartwarming and meaningful way to show appreciation for 
their service. Even better: Why not join with your local Children of the American 
Revolution (C.A.R.) chapter to create cards together? Doing so not only fosters a sense 
of community and support for those who have dedicated their lives to our country but 
also models for children the importance of serving and caring for Veterans. For example, 
DAR members joined the Ozark Society C.A.R, Harrison, Arkansas, in making cards and 
goodies for local Veterans’ medical facilities and nursing homes. @ 


Thanking Members of Our 
U.S. Military and Their Families 


This sticker art is available for download on the DAR Magazine 
Committee’s Webpage on the DAR Members’ Website. In the gray 
box on the right, look for “Sticker Art.” One chapter affixed the 
sticker to the back of decoupaged patriotic frames that they made 
and gifted to a local Blue Star Mothers group. @ 
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Retire American Flags With Respect 


State and chapter meetings offer valuable opportunities to 
collect American Flags that need to be retired. Encourage mem- 
bers to bringin old or tattered Flags, ensuring their respectful and 
proper disposal in accordance with the U.S. Flag Code. @ 
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JOYE RIDGEWAY; KAYE MILLER; ROBIN DOUCETTE 


Preserving History 


The Old Exchange and Provost Dungeon build- 
ing in Charleston, South Carolina, was initially 
built by the Royal Colonial Government of 
the South Carolina Colony to serve as an 
exchange or custom house. Today, it is 
owned by the South Carolina State Society 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
(SCDAR) and is open to the public for tours. 

There are educational displays throughout the 
building, but until recently, there was nothing 
about DAR. In 2023, Mary Ann Marwick, Historic 
Preservation Committee Chair, Fort Sullivan DAR 
Chapter, Charleston, South Carolina, saw the need 
to highlight the history of DAR, the SCDAR and the 
three chapters that meet there regularly. 

Joye Ridgeway, Treasurer and Volunteer 
Information Specialists Committee Chapter Chair 
of Fort Sullivan DAR Chapter, was tasked with 
designing panels for an interactive pedestal in 
the building. Charleston's American College of 
the Building Arts built the pedestal, but creating 
the panels was a labor of love for Mrs. Ridgeway. 

“It took me all summer, but | loved watching 
it grow into something to be proud of,” she said. 

Mrs. Ridgeway used computer software to cre- 
ate the panels, then worked with a local printer to 
have them enlarged and printed on sturdy mate- 
rial. The pedestal was awarded second place in 
the National Historic Preservation Contest at the 
132nd Continental Congress in June 2023. @ 
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New Americans 


During the 2022 fiscal year, U.S. Citizenship 
and Immigration Services (USCIS) welcomed 
more than 1 million new citizens to America. 
The process of becoming a naturalized citizen 
does not happen overnight. However, candidates 
who fulfill the requirements for naturalization 
take part in a naturalization ceremony—the 
culmination of the process—where the Oath of 
Allegiance is taken. 

For years, DAR chapters have attended natu- 
ralization ceremonies to welcome and celebrate 
the nation’s newest citizens. Here are four ideas 
for taking an active part in a ceremony. 


@ Greet new citizens in a receiving line. 


@ Present new citizens with a welcome bag 
containing the American’s Creed, a copy of 
the U.S. Constitution and an American Flag 
lapel pin. 


@ Host a reception after the naturalization 
ceremony. 


@ Staff tables with information about jury 
service, voter registration and community 
volunteerism. 

Read more about the process of becoming an 

American citizen in the March/April 2023 issue 

of American Spirit. @ 
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bout 1,400 years ago, a group of people 
chose a cuesta, a sloping plain ridge, in 
present-day southwestern Colorado for 
their home. They and their descendants 
lived in the area for more than 700 years, building 
communities that inhabited large, elaborate stone 
structures along the ridges and alcoves of canyon walls. 
In the late 1200s, the people migrated south, leaving 
their multistory, multiroom structures behind. Today, 
Mesa Verde National Park preserves and interprets the 
history, archaeology and complexities of the Ancestral 
Pueblo people and their magnificent structures. 
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Established by Congress and President 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1906, Mesa Verde 
is the first national park to “preserve the 
works of man” and the first created to 
protect a location of cultural significance. 
Mesa Verde is home to nearly 5,000 
archaeological sites, including 600 cliff 
dwellings, making it the largest archaeo- 
logical preserve in the United States. 


Building Along the Cliffs 

The juniper- and pifon-forested area 
known today as Mesa Verde, named 
“green table” by Spanish explorers in the 
1700s, was first inhabited by nomadic 
Paleo-Indians around 9500 B.C. The 
Archaic period, beginning around 6000 
B.C,, saw a population of people living in 
semipermanent rock shelters and creat- 
ing baskets for storing and working with 
foods. Corn gradually became a staple 
of diets, which began to rely less on wild 
food sources. 

About 750 A.D,, toward the end of the 
Basketmaker culture, the people began 
building houses above ground with walls 
made of poles and mud, and by 1000 
A.D., they had advanced to stonema- 
sonry. According to the National Park 
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Service (NPS), “Walls of thick, double- 
coursed stone often rose two or three 
stories high and were joined together 
into units of SO rooms or more.” The 
Pueblo people, named by archaeologists 
from the Spanish word meaning both 
“village” and “people,” had also begun 
creating clay pots. 

As their designs and skills evolved, 
more intricate art appeared on refined 


Kiva ladder 


vessels. Between 1100 and 1300 A.D., the 
population may have reached several 
thousand people, largely concentrated 
in compact villages. Around 1200 A.D., 
people moved into the alcoves along 
the cliffs. This movement resulted in 
the construction of the magnificent 
cliff dwellings for which the national 
park is most famous. The structures con- 
sist mostly of blocks of hard sandstone 
plastered with adobe mortar. Windows 
faced south, and alcove roofs protected 
the walls from erosion. 

The largest cliff dwelling in the park 
and in North America, Cliff Palace is a 
masterpiece of architecture and design. 
Built between 1200 and 1280 A.D. and 
once home to more than 100 people, 
it is a tribute to the engineering and 
creative talents of the people who lived 
there. Cliff Palace’s buildings and tow- 
ers, some as many as four stories high, 
include 150 rooms and more than 20 
kivas, which were gathering places. 
“Kiva” is a Hopi word for ceremonial 
room. Based on the practices of mod- 
ern-day Pueblo people, the Ancestral 
Puebloans may have used kivas for 
healing rites or prayer. 

Balcony House, termed a smaller vil- 
lage rather than a community center 
like Cliff Palace, has 38 rooms and two 
kivas. NPS rangers describe it as “the 
Indiana Jones of tours” as visitors must 
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climb a 32-foot-tall ladder, crawl through 
a 12-foot-long tunnel and climb a 60-foot 
open-faced cliff with uneven stone steps. 
The reward is exploring some of the same 
passages used by the Ancestral Puebloans 
over 800 years ago. Balcony House is one 
of the structures with plaster on interior 
walls and decorated with 
painted designs. 
Another large dwell- 
*) | ing, Spruce Tree House, 
is one of the best-pre- 
served cliff houses in 
the park. Because of the 
alcove's protection, 90% of the walls, 
wood and plaster are original. Spruce 
Tree House is not currently accessible 
because of ongoing safety concerns 
related to rockfall, but spectacular views 
are available from viewpoints near the 
Mesa Verde Museum. 


Cliff Palace at Mesa Verde National Park, lit to 


celebrate the 100th anniversary of the park 


Long House, considered the second 
largest cliff dwelling in the park, has 
architectural features suggesting it was 
a public place where people gathered for 
trading or community events. 


The Women’s Park 

Wetherill Mesa is one of several sites 
in the park named for or by explorers, 
ranchers, activists and journalists. The 
Wetherill family of ranchers explored 
Mesa Verde over several trips in the 
late 1880s and early 1890s, collecting 
many archaeological items. Benjamin 
Wetherill wrote the Smithsonian 
Institution in 1890, imploring preser- 
vation of the “ruins,” lest the tourists 
“destroy them.” Richard Wetherill guided 
author Frederick Chapin into Mesa 
Verde in 1889. Chapin’s book The Land 
of the Cliff-Dwellers, originally published 
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in 1892, drew significant attention to 
the area. Chapin Mesa, where the park 
museum and headquarters and the 
highest concentration of public sites 
are located, is named for him. 

The Colorado Cliff Dwellings Associ- 
ation was formed in 1900 and led by 
Virginia McClurg and Lucy Peabody. 


Far View House ruins 


McClurg, a member of Zebulon Pike 
DAR Chapter, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, first visited the dwellings in 
1882. Mesa Verde has been called “the 
Women's Park” because of McClurg and 
Peabody's advocacy work in creating 
the park, which took nearly nine years 
of letter writing, press tours and fund- 
raising. Eventually, the women parted 
ways: McClurg felt Mesa Verde should 
be a state park administered by the 
Colorado Cliff Dwellings Association, 
while Peabody maintained her initial 
stance that Mesa Verde should be a 
national park. Peabody House (now 
renamed Spruce Tree House) was 
named in her honor. 


Gone, But Far From Forgotten 
When the Ancestral Puebloans left 
around 1300, they did not disappear. 
They migrated south to present-day 
Arizona and New Mexico, merging with 
the ancestors of today’s Pueblo com- 
munities. In fact, Mesa Verde National 
Park protects the cultural heritage of 26 
Pueblos and tribes. No one knows why 
the Ancestral Pueblo people left their 
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cliffside homes—extended drought, 
crop failures and social upheaval are all 
possibilities. 

The people who once farmed, foraged 
and thrived amid these cliffside dwell- 
ings left behind a fascinating record of 
their lives, from petroglyphs to pottery. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


The park museum contains 3 million 
objects found in Mesa Verde. Designated 
as a UNESCO World Heritage Site, Mesa 
Verde National Park and its haunting 
structures offer a window into a com- 
plex society's past for future generations 
to ponder. & 
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Museum of the American Revolution's immersive 
tent exhibit in Philadelphia gives visitors a glimpse of 
George Washingtons portable war HQ. 


/ By JeffWalter / 


Daughters of the American Revolution 
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BROOKLYN MUSEUM, DICK S. RAMSAY FUND GEOGRAPHY.AND MAP DIVISION, LIBRARY OF CONGRE 


COURTESY OF THE MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION; PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS DIVISION, UBRARY OF CONGRESS 
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magine standing inside General George Washington's 
headquarters tent as he plotted military strategy 
during the 1777-1778 Valley Forge encampment, 
the 1781 Siege of Yorktown or some other momen- 
tous chapter of the Revolutionary War. If that tent’s 
linen walls could talk, they would tell a compelling behind- 
the-scenes tale inextricably woven into the fabric 
of American history. Incredibly, they do so in an 
immersive multimedia exhibit that has been draw- 
ing rave reviews and emotional responses from 
numerous Daughters and other history buffs 
since its opening in April 2017 at the Museum 
of the American Revolution in Philadelphia. 
Starting in February 2024, an expanded ver- 
sion of the exhibit, titled Witness to Revolution: The 


Reproduction of 
exterior view of the 
actual tent; sleeping 
quarters Courtesy of 
2 virtual tour 


owners. Martha's grandson, George Washington Parke Custis, 


purchased many relics from America’s first “first family,” 
including the former president's tents. 
After the Civil War ended in April 1865, Mary 
Anna Randolph Custis Lee, daughter of George 
Washington Parke Custis and wife of Confederate 
General Robert E. Lee, tried unsuccessfully to 
reassert the family’s ownership of the inherited 
objects, which the federal government had con- 
fiscated. After she died in 1873, the Lees’ oldest 
son, George Washington Custis Lee, sued the 
government for the return of the items. Congress 


Unlikely Travels of Washington's Tent, begins anearly George Washington Continued to contest the effort, citing its view that 


11-month run (until January 2025). Enhanced by 
related artifacts on loan from other collections, it is designed 
to illuminate the priceless tent with more tangible context 
than ever. 


A Different Kind of Oval Office 

The oval tent that served as General Washington's portable 
sleeping quarters and office measures 14 feet across, 23 feet 
long and 12 feet tall at its highest points. Within those roughly 
300 square feet, critical decisions were made. 

After the deaths of George Washington in 1799 and Martha 
Washington in 1802, the tent went through a succession of 


Parke Custis 


Robert E. Lee was a traitor. 

It was not until 1901 that President William McKinley 
authorized the property's return to the Custis-Lee family. 

By 1909, Mary Custis Lee, daughter of Mary Anna and 
Robert E. Lee, and sister of George Washington Custis Lee, had 
possession of the sleeping and office tent. She sold it that year 
to the Reverend W. Herbert Burk, a Pennsylvania Episcopal 
minister who founded the Valley Forge Historical Society nine 
years later, envisioning a history museum built around the 
tent. More than acentury later, that museum became a reality. 

Today, the 12-minute film Washington's War Tent sets the 
stage for a grand “reveal” of the tent onstage. The production 
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* HISTORIC HOMES * 


has moved many visitors to tears, said : 


President Pierre Charles L’Enfant's 
Dr. R. Scott Stephenson, s aint 


and CEO of the Museum. Another Armmy’s:1782 encampmentat : 
Verplanck’s Point, New York 


common reaction, he added, is an 
audible gasp of sudden realization, 
particularly at the Washington-Lee 
connection. 

Several Junior Daughters have 
also developed a keen interest in 
Washington's tents, some return- 
ing multiple times with friends and 
family to enjoy the museum exhibit, 
marveling at how its relevance 
becomes visceral through a potent 


mix of early American history and modern technology. » George Washington's foldable field bedstead. This bed, 

which Washington used inside his headquarters tent during 

Historic Reunion the Revolutionary War, is on loan from the Mount Vernon 
The permanent exhibit uses its collection of weapons, art, _ Ladies’ Association. 


letters, diaries and personal items, along with theatrical depic * The painting In the 
tions, recreations and interaction, to tell rich stories about Presence of Washington. 
Revolutionary people and events. The expanded version, This 1897 Howard Pyle 
which Stephenson characterizes as a “reunion” of artifacts, | work, which depicts General 
increases the bounty. Highlights include: Washington inside his head- 
quarters tent during the 
: Revolutionary War, is on 
q t loan from the Biggs Museum 
d ' ] of American Art. 
- * An 1872 letter from 
Selina Gray to Mary Anna 
Randolph Custis Lee, wife of 
Robert E. Lee, describing the occupation of Arlington House 
by United States troops during the Civil War. Gray had been 
the enslaved housekeeper at Arlington, where Washington's 
headquarters tent and other historical relics were stored 
before being confiscated by the U.S. Army. This manuscript, 
one of the few surviving letters written by Gray, is on loan 
from the Virginia Museum of History & Culture. 

+ Pierre Charles U’Enfant’s watercolor of the Continental 
Army’s 1782 encampment at Verplanck’s Point, New York. 
This panoramic painting includes the only known eyewitness 
image of Washington’s headquarters tent in the field dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. It is part of the Museum of the 
American Revolution’s collection. 

- A daguerreotype of George Washington Parke Custis. 
This 1844-1849 photograph of Custis, Martha Washington's 


History buffs can 
enjoy the museum's 
online collection, 
including a virtual 
tour of Washington's field headquarters, which 

offers “360-degree panoramic images of a recreated 
Revolutionary War encampment.’ Online visitors will 
also find an array of content related to the war tent, 
such as: poetry by Phillis Wheatley, the first pub- 
lished African American female poet; a Bible bearing 
an inscription by a survivor of the June 1775 Battle of 
Bunker Hill; William B.T. Trego’s iconic 1883 oil paint- 
ing March to Valley Forge; and the Continental Army 
discharge, signed by General George Washington, 

of Cash Pallentine, one of hundreds of Black soldiers 
who served in Connecticut regiments during the war. 


COURTESY MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION; GETTY IMAGES: BIGGS MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 
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in his wartime head- 
quarters. This cup, along with 
a large fragment cut from the 
roof of Washington's head- 
quarters tent, is on loan from 
Yale University Art Gallery. 
¢ Epaulets worn by Tench 
Tilghman, General Washington's 


Clockwise from above: 
Epaulets worn by 
George Washington's 
aide-de-camp; General 
Washington's silver camp 
cup; iron hook cut from 
Washington's tent 


nia are on loan from the Society of the Cincinnati. 


Oli in Philadelphia... 
Philadelphia's Independence Mall, a three-block 
area of Independence National Historical Park, has been 
dubbed “America’s most historic square mile.” In 
*s es Ml addition to the Museum of 
the American Revolution, 
many other sites of 
significance are within easy 
walking distance, including: 
* Independence Hall, 
520 Chestnut Street. This building, once known as 
the Pennsylvania State House, is often referred to as 
the “birthplace of the nation.” No wonder, since the 
Declaration of Independence and the US. Constitution 
were both debated and adopted there. 


COURTESY MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION; YALE UNIVERSITY ART GALLERY, MABEL BRADY GARVAN COLLECTION; THE SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI, BEQUEST OF 


HARRISON TILGHMAN, SOCIETY OF CINCINNAT] OF MARYLAND, 1965; ON LOAN FROM THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MUSEUM; GETTY IMAGES 


grandson, who owned Washington's 
headquarters tent during the early 
1800s, is on loan from the Library 
of Congress. 
¢ A silver camp cup that 
General Washington ordered 
from Philadelphia silversmith 
Richard Humphreys in 1780 for use 


aide-de-camp, during the Revolutionary War. The fringed military shoulder insig- 


¢ An iron hook cut from Washington’s tent. William B. Barney, a member of 
the Society of the Cincinnati of Maryland, cut the hook when the Marquis de 
Lafayette saw the tent set up at Fort McHenry during his 1824 
tour of America. It is on loan from the DAR Museum. 

It all adds up to a deep dive into a pivotal time in 
United States history. “Everybody should make the trip to 
Philadelphia to see this exhibit,’ Stephenson said. 


101 South Third Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19106 
www.AmRevMuseum.org 
(877) 740-1776 


The museum is open daily from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and is closed on 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, 
New Year's Day and Wednesday, 
January 3, 2024. 


ae Admission is $22—$25 for adults; $19 
for seniors, students, teachers and 
military; $13 for ages 6-17; and free 
for children 5 years and younger. 

A Family Four-Pack, available only 
through online purchase, is $57. 
Members get in free. 


The special exhibition Witness to 
Revolution: The Unlikely Travels 
of Washington's Tent runs from 
February 17, 2024, until 

January 5, 2025. 


* The Liberty Bell, 526 Market Street. “Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabirants HereOrr 
reads the inscription on this iconic sym- 
bol of independence, which was known 
as the State House bell when it rang in the 
Pennsylvania State House, just steps away. 

* Christ Church Burial Ground, 350 
N. 5th Street. This picturesque two-acre 
cemetery is the final resting place of Benjamin Franklin 
and his wife, Deborah, as well as their two children. Also 
buried here are four other Declaration of Independence 
signers: Dr. Benjamin Rush, Francis Hopkinson, Joseph 
Hewes and George Ross. 

* National Constitution Center, 525 Arch Street. 
“The Museum of We the People” features a variety of 
interactive programs and exhibits dedicated to the 
American government's guiding document. 
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Early 20th-centuty sip 
faunch at Mare [sland 


s the first United States naval base 

on the West Coast, California's 

Mare Island Naval Shipyard spent 
142 years of active duty supporting the 
Navy's most critical missions. To meet 
the needs of the moment, Mare Island 
became, by turns, the birthplace of the 
aircraft carrier, a Marine training ground, 
a prolific shipbuilding center, a Cold 
War surveillance hub and a submarine 
specialist. Now, more than a quarter- 
century after the shipyard closed, Mare 
Island is poised to begin a new chapter in 
alliance with its historic past. 


Setting a Course 

Mare Island, now a peninsula, lies in the northern reaches 
of San Francisco Bay, alongside the Napa River and the 
Carquinez Strait. It is part of the city of Vallejo, named for 
Mexican military officer General Mariano 
Guadalupe Vallejo, who played a key role in 
California's ight for statehood. According to 
legend, the general named the island for his 
shipwrecked white mare, which was found 
there grazing safely. 

In the mid-19th century, as the United 
States took over territory gained in the 
Mexican-American War and California's 
population swelled with prospectors, the U.S. 
Navy had yet to establish a Pacific presence. 


Launch of USS Martin (DE-30), © 
May 194 


In 1853, the Navy bought Mare Island for that express purpose. 
“The Bay Area, a hub of the 1849 Gold Rush, saw a huge influx 
of ships bringing fortune seekers to the region. Ship repair and 
dismantling businesses naturally followed,” Nicholas A. Veronico 
writes in World War II Shipyards by the Bay (Arcadia, 2007). 

The U.S. Navy established Mare Island Naval Shipyard in 
1854, with David Glasgow Farragut as its first commanding 
officer. Supervising Engineer of Public Works 
Daniel Turner also figured prominently in 
building the base. While the posting was 
a final adventure for Turner, whodiedon 
the island in 1860, it was a springboard 
for Farragut, who departed in 1858 and 
whose Civil War heroism secured his place 
as the Navy’s first full admiral. 

Among the shipyard’s earliest construction 
projects were a wooden sectional floating dry dock, assem- 
bled on the East Coast and shipped around Cape Horn, anda 
naval ammunition depot. Mare Island's procession of superla- 
tives continued for decades via additions, including the oldest 
naval cemetery on the West Coast, the Navy’s first purpose- 
built prison and the Navy's first interdenominational chapel. 


rr 


Admiral 
David Farragut 


Number One Navy Yard 

With facilities in place, the shipyard’s true work began. Five 
years after its founding, Mare Island built its first ship, the 
side-wheel steamer USS Saginaw. Spurred on by shifting tech- 
nologies and evolving wartime strategies, the base established 
the first naval radio station on the West Coast in 1904. Two 
years later, Mare Island converted the coal-fired USS Wyoming 
to run on oil, another Navy first. In 1910, the shipyard fore- 
shadowed the aircraft carriers to come by building a wooden 
aircraft landing platform on the cruiser USS Pennsylvania. 

During World War |, Mare Island served as one of the four 
recruit training depots for Marines. From 1917 to 1922, it 
was the only boot camp for Marines west of the Mississippi 
River. The shipyard’s most famous feat of 
the era was building the destroyer USS 
Ward in a record-setting 17% days. (On 
December 7, 1941, the USS Ward fired 
the United States’ first shot of World War 
Il, sinking a midget Japanese submarine 
outside Pearl Harbor.) 

But Mare Island's busiest era was still 
to come. “During World War Il, the U.S. 
Maritime Commission spent $13 bil- 
lion on the construction of merchant 
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ships, half of which—approximately $6.3 billion—was 
allocated to build ships at West Coast shipyards. In 
addition, the U.S. Navy spent 
$18 billion on its shipbuilding 
program, of which $2.4 billion 
also went to the region's build- 
ers,’ Veronico writes. 

Combined, 14 major Bay 
Area shipyards produced more than 1,000 vessels dur- 
ing World War Il. About one-third were built at Mare 
Island, including 300 landing craft and 17 submarines. 
Simultaneously, the base repaired and returned to 
action more than 1,200 ships. 

Transforming into the world’s largest ship construction 
and repair center required both Mare Island's facilities and 
its workforce to expand. At its peak, the shipyard’s nearly 1,000 
buildings encompassed not only dry docks and shipbuilding 
ways but also warehouses and bomb shelters. Thousands of 
women and African Americans were among the 40,000-plus 
employees who aided the massive mission. 


About one-third of 


Mare Island: 


Transitional Phase 

Post-World War II, Mare Island continued to work on mis- 
sion-critical naval operations, such as building and repairing 
nuclear submarines and developing undersea surveillance 
programs. In 1957, the shipyard completed the first nuclear- 
powered submarine on the West Coast, the USS Sargo, and 
soon opened a Nuclear Power School to train submarine 
operators. In the 1960s, the Navy’s riverine training center 
moved to Mare Island. But by 1988, the workforce had dwin- 
dled. On March 31, 1996, the shipyard closed. 

Mare Island Historic Park Foundation (MIHPF) formed 
immediately after the shipyard’s closure with the goal of 
preserving and sharing the island's history. The all-volunteer 
organization maintains historic St. Peter's Chapel, offers island 
tours and manages one of the largest private collections of 


vessels produced by Bay 
Area shipyards during 
World War If were built at 


Entrance to the 
Mare Island 
Naval Shipyard 


Navy artifacts. That collection is looking for a new home. In 
late 2020, safety and accessibility concerns forced the closure 
of two major sites under MIHPF management: Mare Island 
Museum and the Admiral’s Mansion, the former shipyard 
commandant’s residence. 

“Right now, the focus of our board is to find a new facility 
on the island and reopen the museum,” said MIHPF Vice 
President Dennis Kelly, who served at the shipyard for 22 
years. A $1.2 million grant awarded in 2022 should help, but 
the fix will not be a quick one. “The idea is to reopen a small 
museum in the Admiral’s Mansion while we search for a long- 
term site. We're about five years away from finding a suitable 
location for a permanent museum,” Kelly said. 

Mare Island at large is navigating a transition, too. The 
city of Vallejo and developer Mare Island Company have 
formed a public-private partnership to revitalize the island 
by blending the shipyard’s long and storied history with a 
new mixed-use master-planned community. So far, much 
remains to be seen, but what preservationists, city officials 
and developers are all hoping is for Mare Island to reclaim 
its role as an economic engine, fueled by a passion for the 
past and a vision for the future. @ 
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Mare Island Workers Make Civil Rights History 


In 1961, a group of 25 African American workers at Mare Island Naval Shipyard organized to address unfair 

and unequal labor practices. Instead of addressing their concerns with their on-site supervisors, the group, 

which became known as the Original 21ers, filed a historic racial discrimination complaint with the President's 
Commission on Equal Employment Opportunity. Their fight for African American workers’ unrestricted access to 
jobs, training, promotions and equal pay contributed to local and nationwide change by improving shipyard labor 
practices and influencing the Civil Rights Act and other equal opportunity initiatives. In 2007, the U.S. Congress 
officially recognized the Original 21ers for their role in combating racial discrimination. 
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Mare Island 


Next time you are in the Bay Area, make time for a trip to Mare Island, 
where an immersion course in naval history awaits. 


From its storybook-perfect, Gothicinspired architecture to its 
29 Tiffany stained-glass windows, St. Peter’s Chapel possesses 
plenty of curb appeal. But there is so much more to discover about 
the oldest naval chapel in the West, built in 1901. 

“In a sense, St. Peter’s is a museum in and of itself. It memorializes 
much of the history of the U.S. Navy from its inception,” said Mare 
Island Historic Park Foundation (MIHPF) Vice President Dennis 
Kelly. Wooden tablets inlaid in the chapel ceiling bear inscriptions 
dedicated to local families, naval heroes and famous battles. MIHPF 
conducts tours and hosts speakers and musical performances at the 
historic chapel, which can also be booked for weddings (MIHPF.org). 


Do not skip a stop at 
the Vallejo Naval and 
Historic Museum on 
the mainland in Vallejo’s 
historic Old City Hall. 
Five galleries showcase 
the vibrant and diverse 
history of the city and 
the shipyard, from early Spanish and 


Mexican influence in the area to Vallejo’s 


brief stint as the capital of California. 


The views from Mare Island 
Shoreline Heritage Preserve encom- 
pass seven counties in one panoramic 
sweep. At closer range lie shipyard 
remnants, such as a 1934 bomb storage 
magazine and former Navy munitions 
workers’ housing. The preserve, which 
spans 124 acres at the island's southern 
end with expansion plans pending, is 
operated by an all-volunteer group of 
civic-minded naturalists and is open to 
the public Friday through Sunday. 
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Mare Island Naval Cemetery contains the remains of 900 military 
personnel and civilians interred between 1856 and 1921. Among them 
are Daniel Turner, the shipyard’s first supervising engineer of public 
works, and his wife; Ann ArnoldiKey Turner, who was the daughter of 
Francis Scott Key as well as one of Valléjo's first public school teachers. 
Laurie Smotherman, a descendant of the Turners and a member of 
Gold Trail DAR Chapter, Roseville, California, made many childhood 
trips to visit her great-great-grandparents’ graves and now lectures 
about Mare Island as part of the California State Society DAR Speakers 
Staff. The city of Vallejo recently transferred ownership of the cem- 
etery to the VA National Cemetery Administration. 


An interlude of green space 
between the housing and indus- 
trial areas, Alden Park became an 
unofficial arboretum in the late 
1860s when Commander James 
Alden asked ship captains to bring 
back plants and trees from their 
Pacific voyages. Later plantings were 
intended to test specimens’ tolerance for the Bay Area climate. 
Additional points of interest include a 19th-century bandstand 
and a selection of naval artifacts, such as a Polaris missile and an 
anchor from the 18th-century British warship HMS Centurion. 
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Patriotic Proof 


The search for a lost grave led to an 
unlikely friendship for one Tennessee 
Daughter. By Lena Anthony 


After spending more than two years searching for her 
Patriot's grave, Karyn Courtney was ready to give up. She knew 
the grave of John Kennedy existed: A DAR chapter had marked 
it in 1978. She also knew generally where it was—somewhere 
in Nelson County, Kentucky—but lacked records describing 
its exact location. 

On her fourth trip to the area in 2019, with her sister, Mary 
Ann, along for the adventure, Ms. Courtney was just about 
to turn her car around when 
she spotted a man in his drive- 
way and thought to ask, “Sir, do 


“Our Patriot's name ona 
bronze plaque sparkled in 
the sunlight. It was one 
of the few times in my life 
I was speechless. 

I just stared at the plaque 
and took it all in. We had 
finally found him.’ 

- KARYN COURTNEY 


xx 


Chapter, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. “I thought the 
worst that could happen was a fine, maybe a 
night in jail. It would have been a new experience for both of 
us, but at that point, | was so determined to find the grave, 
I'm not sure | cared!” 

At the top of a tree-covered hill, as she paused to catch her 
breath, something shiny caught her eye. 

“As we got closer, | could not believe my eyes,” she said. “Our 
Patriot's name on a bronze plaque sparkled in the sunlight. It 
was one of the few times in my life | was speechless. | just stared 
at the plaque and took it all in. We had finally found him.” 

As with many Revolutionary War Patriots, not much is 
known about John Kennedy, whose name was sometimes 
spelled “Kennady.’ He was born in 1740 in Pennsylvania and 
died in 1802 in Kentucky, not far from where he was buried. 
During the war, he served in the Virginia Militia for Kentucky 
County under General George Rogers Clark, who famously 
became known as the “Conqueror of the Old Northwest” 

= for his successful campaigns 
ein tonthia against the British along the 
[= cemetery, created by frontier. Ms. Courtney has 
; the James B.Beam learned from family records 


you know of any old cemeteries 7a =e 
>” Pes Ca 2 Distilling Company h d P 
around here? . ‘hn Yonnady Famly Cemetery Fi =a that Kennedy was a farmer 
There were three, he said, and Revolutionary War Patriot EESsuRRESePrNNA and land surveyor, helping define 
then pointed her in three direc- ">= county borders and perform prop- 


tions. Having already climbed 
and trekked through the woods plenty that day, she decided 
they would pursue the one closest to where they were. 

“We eventually came to a tall, locked fence that clearly 
stated, ‘NO TRESPASSING; but we saw that there was a way 
around it,” said Ms. Courtney, a member of Clinch Bend DAR 


40 Daughters of the American Revolution 


erty appraisals for the local court. 

He also was a family man—he had 10 sons between two 

wives. “I can’t find any information about his first wife, not even 

her name,” Ms. Courtney said. “But his second wife, Elizabeth, 

passed just nine months after he did and is buried next to him 
in the cemetery we spent so many years searching for.” 
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John Kennedy’s headstone as it looked 
when Karyn Courtney found it in 2019 


When Ms. Courtney and her sister found 
the cemetery in 2019, she vowed it would 
never be lost again. The sisters immediately 
marked the GPS coordinates, snapped a few photos and then 
carefully made their way back to their car before dusk. 

They never were fined for trespassing. Far from it. 

The cemetery was located on property owned by the James 
B. Beam Distilling Company, maker of Jim Beam whiskey, and 
when the company discovered that a Revolutionary War 
Patriot was buried on their hillside, it pulled out all the stops 
and more for Ms. Courtney and her family. 

“As soon | made that first phone call to them to find out 
the proper protocol for family members to be able to access 
the cemetery, | could tell that we would be in good hands,” 


Cemetery in various stages of cleanup 
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she said. “All of the people | spoke to were 
so nice, so professional and so helpful. 
Of course, they're required to do certain 
things to let us access the grave and pro- 
tect it from disturbances, but they've really 
gone way above and beyond.” 

The company’s professional landscapers, along with a vol- 
unteer army of U.S. Veterans turned distillery workers, help 
maintain the area. They regularly clear brush, pull weeds 
and clean whiskey fungus from centuries-old headstones. A 
pond was installed nearby, new fencing was erected, and the 
access path has been improved. Other improvements, includ- 
ing benches and a new gate, should be added soon, all taken 
care of by the distillery and its workers. 

“Like any cemetery, it is still a work in progress, but they 
have exceeded every expectation we had,” Ms. Courtney said. 
“They act as though it's their ancestor up there on that hill, 
that’s how much care and concern they have for it.” 

For example, during a recent cleanup, the work group found 
other graves—about 100 in total. 

“The graves were just marked by stones that appeared to 
be from the creek bed located on the property,” she said. 


“When I was looking for John Kennedy’s 
grave, I thought finding it would be the end. 
What I have learned is that finding it was 
only the beginning. I have discovered so 
many interesting things about my family 
history.’ - Karyn courTNEY 


“There were no inscriptions of any kind. This was a shock to 
all of us because the times we had been there, we had never 
noticed all of these small stones.” 

Their research is ongoing, but Ms. Courtney believes the 
newly discovered graves predate her Patriot's and were likely 
part of a cemetery belonging to a nearby church. 

“When | was looking for John Kennedy's grave, | thought 
finding it would be the end,” she said. “What | have learned 
is that finding it was only the beginning. | have discovered so 
many interesting things about my family history with every 
new relative | meet and share this experience with. And | also 
have met so many kind people who are committed to honor- 
ing the legacy of those who served.” @&% 
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Revive the Skies 
by Restoring 
Bird Habitats 


» with berries and seeds. 
, 


ird enthusiasts and conservationists have become 

increasingly concerned about the dramatic decline in bird 

populations since the 1970s when many avian species 
thrived. This decline impacts our ecosystems, the beauty of our 
surroundings and the future of avian biodiversity. The good news 
is we can encourage bird populations to flourish. 


4 Ways to Builda Y 
Bird-Friendly Habitat ~ wy 
This year, DAR encourages 


Daughters to create or restore 
bird-friendly habitats. Here are four 


Provide clean water sources. 

Your garden needs at least one 
source of clean water for birds to 
drink and bathe. Be sure to clean it 


every two to four days. 
ideas to consider when working in 


your garden this year. Include a nesting box or 


birdhouse. Birdhouses offer 
birds shelter and protection from 
the weather and potential predators, 
such as cats. 


Supply food. Native birds 

depend on native plants for 
survival—as well as on the insects 
that have co-evolved with 
them, says the National 
Audubon Society. 
The National Wildlife 
Federation recommends 
a habitat garden space @ 
include a minimum of 


Avoid chemicals. 

Neonicotinoids are one of 
the most widely used types of 
pesticides—and just one seed 


covered in neonicotinoids can 


kill a songbird, the American 
50-70% native plants. i Bird Conservancy says. Avoid 
Include a bird feeder - 


— > Be .._ using these dangerous chemi- 
cals in your home gardens. & 
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National 
Bald Eagle 
Watch Month 
SSS SSS, a 
Though no longer considered 
endangered, bald eagles are 
still protected under the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act 

and the Bald and Golden 

Eagle Protection Act. January 
is National Bald Eagle Watch 
Month. America’s national bird 
can typically be found near 
large bodies of open water. The 
bald eagle can be seen “year- 
round in Alaska, along the East 
and West coasts, the Rocky 
Mountains, and the Mississippi 
River,” says the National mz 
Wildlife Federation. a \ 
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This blueberry pie is my mother's recipe. 
My mother, Jeanne Phyllis Bray Bennett, 2 
was a self-taught pie maker. She taught sake minutes 
me how to make pies, | taught my eStore xcuLung 
daughter, and | am now teaching my 
11-year-old granddaughter. My mom's pie recipes are still 
used in our family to this day! & 

— Bobbi Bennett, Regent, Charlotte Parkhurst DAR Chapter, 

Folsom, California 


bs, This recipe is from the Regent of f v 
Charlotte Parkhurst DAR Chapter A 
(winner of the 2022 Spread the American 
Spirit subscription contest). 
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FOUNDING MOTHERS OF THE DAR 


Mary Smith Lockwood and Ellen Hardin Walworth 
Left Legacies of Patriotism 


he lives of Mary Smith 
Lockwood and Ellen Hardin 
Walworth serve as stories of 
courage and resilience. These 
exceptional women played pivotal roles 
in {he women’s rights movement, 
historic preservation and the foundation 
of the National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution (NSDAR). 


Beyond Passivity: The Unstoppable Force of 
Mary Smith Lockwood WO lees rt 
Mary Smith Lockwood, born on October 24, 1831, in 
Hanover, Chautauqua County, New York, was a woman In July 1890, after reading in The Washington Post 
who was ahead of her time. an account of a meeting of the Sons of the American 
At the age of 4, she lost her Revolution (SAR), Mrs. Lockwood wrote an impas- 
mother, forgingadeepbond _ sioned letter to the editor, noting the presence of 
with her older brother and women at the meeting, even though they were 
setting the stage for her excluded from SAR membership. 
unwavering dedication to “If this be the case, why do men and women band 
women’s causes. themselves to create a one-sided patriotism? If these 
In 1878, Mrs. Lockwood _ were true patriotic women, why is not the patriotism of 
moved to Washington, the country broad and just enough to commemorate 
D.C.,,where she tookupthe the names of women also? Were there no mothers in 
responsibility of hostess at the Revolution; no dames as well as sires whose memo- 
the Strathmore Arms, once __ ries should be commemorated?” 
the residence of prominent senators, judges and other Mrs. Lockwood's letter inspired several women to 
well-known Washington personalities. It wasin this bus- create a patriotic organization of their own—known 
tling capital that Mrs. Lockwood's passion for women’s _ todayas the NSDAR. The formal organization of NSDAR 
rights blossomed. took place at Mrs. Lockwood's home on October 11, 
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When speaking at Congress, Mrs. Lockwood had the habit of standing at 
the edge of the platform and addressing the members as ‘girls’ rather 
than “ladies” or “Daughters.’ For their part, Daughters thought of 
Mrs. Lockwood affectionately as “Little Mother.” 


1890. There, the DAR Constitution was signed, and all 
National Officers were elected. This meeting also estab- 
lished Washington, D.C,, as the location of the Society's 
National Headquarters. Inspired by Mrs. Lockwood's 
commitment to historic preservation, the National 
Society resolved that day to “provide a place for the 
collection of historical relics which will accumulate ... 
and for historic portraits, pictures, etc. This may first 
be in rooms and later in the erection of a fire-proof 
building.” 

So devoted was Mrs. Lockwood to DAR that she 
attended Continental Congress mere months after 
her only daughter, Lilliam M. Lockwood, died in 1909. 
“| cannot live without my Daughters. | love them all, 
and they will comfort me,” she said. When speaking at 
Congress, Mrs. Lockwood hada habit of standing at the 
edge of the platform and addressing the members as 
“girls” rather than “ladies” or “Daughters.” For their part, 
Daughters thought of Mrs. Lockwood 
affectionately as “Little Mother.” After 
she delivered a passionate, extempora- 
neous patriotic speech in April 1918 at 


Did you struggle to prove your 
ancestry and DAR eligibility? 

You are in good company! [ronically, 
Mrs. Lockwood had difficulty proving 
her DAR eligibility. Although she owned 
personal items that had belonged to 
her ancestors, it took almost a year 

to find the required documentation 

for proof. She just barely qualified to 
become a charter member. 


‘Toes Puss GOOD Ong IGR ONE DAY ADEON, 
} AOWOER WIL, OSTAR Fase CHTCE Om (CAVING | 
‘CRDUNOE.TO AETURN. 


Mary S. Lockwood (center), the “Little Mother” of NSDAR, 
standing between Anne Rogers Minor (right), the President 
General, and Sarah M. Guernsey (left), Honorary President 
General and Chairman of the Administration Building Committee, 
at the Laying of the Comer Stone of the DAR Administration 
Building. Mrs. Lockwood celebrated her 90th birthday five days 
later, on October 24, 1921. 


the 27th Continental Congress, 27 Pages presented Mrs. 

Lockwood with 27 American Beauty roses. Declaring 
herself “overpowered” by the gesture, 
she admitted, “There are times when 
even little Mary gets rattled.” 

Mrs. Lockwood's ded- 
ication to DAR was 
unwavering. She served 
the National Society as 
its first Historian General. She also 
served as Surgeon General, Assistant 
Historian General, Chaplain General and 
State Regent of Washington, D.C. At the 
time of her death, she held the offices of 
Honorary Chaplain General and 
Honorary Vice President General. 

Mrs. Lockwood died in Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, on November 9, 1922. 


< Ticket book 
from the 1893 
World's Fair in 
Chicago 
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She is buried in Glenwood Cemetery in Washington, D.C. 
At her passing, the National Society she helped found had 
grown to a membership of almost 140,000 women. She gave 
more service and for a lon- 
ger period of time than any 
other Founder. 


Ellen Hardin Walworth: 
A Beacon of Strength 
and Resilience 


DID YOU KNOW? 

Mrs. Walworth was the first 
editor of the official publication 
of NSDAR—then called American 
Monthly magazine. She served 

as editor from the spring of 1892 
until July 1894. 


Ellen Hardin Walworth, 
born on October 20, 1832, 
in Jacksonville, Illinois, was 
a woman of striking beauty 
and later described as 
“queenly.” Her 
ancestry was steeped in patriotism, with ances- 
tors who served in both the American Revolution 


school at her home in New York. The school was so success- 
ful that she eventually remodeled and enlarged the facilities. 
She operated the school for about 15 years before relocating 
to Washington, D.C. 

A prolific historian, author and suffragist, Mrs. Walworth 
was instrumental in raising funds for the restoration 
of Mount Vernon. As an authority on the battle- 

fields of Saratoga and as a trustee of the Saratoga 


and the War of 1812. 

Despite her privileged background, Mrs. 
Walworth faced immense challenges in her per- 
sonal life. In 1852, she married Mansfeld Tracy 
Walworth, a well-known fiction writer and her 
stepfather’s youngest son. The couple had eight 
children, but their marriage was marred by vio- 
lence, leading to a “limited divorce” in 1871. 
However, a series of abusive and threatening 
letters from Mr. Walworth to Mrs. Walworth 
so disturbed their son, Frank, that in 1873, 
he killed his father to protect his mother 
from further harm. He was sentenced to life 
imprisonment. 

Mrs. Walworth’s pursuit of justice for her 
son led her to study law and earn her law 
degree from New York University. While 
practicing law in New York and the District 
of Columbia, she also taught classes in New 
York about parliamentary law and the sci- 
ence of government. 

To support herself and her children, Mrs. 
Walworth also opened a girls boarding 
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Monument Association, she devoted herself to both 
the completion of the Saratoga Monument and the 
erection of granite tablets to mark significant battle- 
field sites. 

On August 9, 1890, Mrs. Walworth, Mary Desha 
and Eugenia Washington met at the Langham Hotel 
in Washington, D.C., to establish the foundational 


outline of what would become the NSDAR. 
There, the women declared the basis of the soci- 
ety a national one and proposed Caroline Scott 
Harrison, wife of President Benjamin Harrison, 
to be the first President General. The follow- 
ing day, they sent an Application and a request 
to accept this post to Mrs. Harrison. The three 
women began writing letters and invitations to 
the other women to accept appointments on 
the National Board of Management. In 1927, 
a memorial tablet was placed outside the 
Langham Hotel to commemorate the location 
of the founding of NSDAR. 

Mrs. Walworth served the National Society 
as its first Corresponding Secretary General 
and was an Honorary Vice President General 
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at the time of her death. As Director General of the Women's 
National War Relief Association in 1898 during the Spanish- 
American War, she was present at the field hospital at Fortress 
Monroe to meet the first wounded brought from Santiago de 
Cuba. Her duties included assisting with the distribution of 
supplies and the management of the nursing staff. 

Ellen Hardin Walworth died at Georgetown University 
Hospital in Washington, D.C., on June 23, 1915. She is buried 
in Old Greenridge Cemetery in Saratoga Springs, New York. 
A memorial service was held in her honor at Continental 
Congress in 1916. 


Honoring the Founders’ Legacies 
Mary Smith Lockwood and Ellen Hardin Walworth, along 
with Mary Desha and Eugenia Washington, dedicated their 


President General Pamela Edwards Rouse Wright and members of the 
Executive Committee placed a wreath at the DAR Founders Monument 
during the 132nd Continental Congress in 2023. 


lives to advancing patriotism, education and historic preser- 
vation. They were the driving forces behind the formation of 
NSDAR and left an enduring legacy that continues to inspire 
generations of women today. 

In 1923, the 32nd Continental Congress adopted a resolu- 
tion directing the placement of an appropriate memorial or 
monument over each DAR Founder's grave. After that plan 


was found impractical, the idea of erecting a single memorial 
on the grounds of Memorial Continental Hall was substituted. 
A committee was appointed in 1926, and the sculpture by 
DAR member Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney was placed on 
the grounds and dedicated on April 17, 1929, during the 
38th Continental Congress. Each year during Congress, the 
President General, joined by the Executive Committee, places 
a wreath at the base of the monument, honoring the National 
Society's Founders and paying tribute to their indomitable 
spirit and unwavering commitment to NSDAR. & 


Note From the Editor: These profiles are adaptations from 
the profiles in Wide Blue Sash. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


$10 (plus $7 shipping & 
handling). 
Order your copy now! 


Credit card payments are 
not valid through mail but 
accepted by phone by 
calling our toll-free number 
1(888) 673-2732 from 
Monday-Friday 

8:30 a.m. - 3:30 p.m. (EST). 


Checks are also acceptable and payable to the 
Treasurer General NSDAR. Mail check to: 

The DAR Store 

1776 D Street NW, Washington, DC 20006-5303 


Online orders are accepted via the 
DAR Store shopping site at: 


https://shop.dar.org/dar-store/ 
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Daughters of the American Revolution 


Consider membership in the 
National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution (DAR), 

a volunteer women’s service 
organization that honors and 
preserves the legacy of our Patriot 
ancestors. Nearly 250 years ago, 
American Patriots fought and 
sacrificed for the 
freedoms we enjoy today. 


As a member of the DAR, 
you can continue this legacy by 
actively promoting patriotism, 
preserving American history and 
securing America’s future through 


DO YOU HAVE A REVOLUTIONARY 


PATRIOT 


IN YOUR FAMILY TREE? 


Who is eligible for 
membership? 


Any woman 18 years 

or older, regardless of 
race, religion or ethnic 
background, who can 
prove lineal descent 
from a Patriot of the 
American Revolution is 
eligible for membership. 
DAR volunteers are 
willing to provide guid- 
ance and assistance with 
your first step into the 
world of genealogy. 


How is ‘Patriot’ 


defined? 


DAR recognizes Patriots 
not only as soldiers, but 
also anyone who con- 
tributed to the cause of 
American freedom. To 
find out if your ances- 
tor is recognized by the 
DAR as a Revolutionary 
Patriot, use the request 
form available online. 
Visit www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 


How many members 
does the National 
Society have? 


DAR has nearly 190,000 
members in nearly 3,000 
chapters worldwide, 
including chapters in 

14 foreign countries and 
one territory. Since its 
founding in 1890, 

DAR has admitted 

more than 1 million 
members. 


better education for children. 


Preserving the 
American Spirit 
www.dar.org 
(202) 879-3224 


How can I find 
out more? 


Go to www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 
There you will find 
helpful instructions, 
advice on finding your 
lineage and a 
Prospective Member 
Information Request 
Form. Or call (202) 
879-3224 for more 
information on joining 
this vital, service-minded 
organization. 
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